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What 
HONS Ge TEL 


Why we're doing it: 


From now on, New York Telephone and New England 
Telephone will known NYNEX. But the local 
service you know and trust will continue without 


blip. Same dial tone. Same operators. 


simpler. Because now have one name for everything 
you need communicate. Local phone service. Yellow 
Pages. Cellular communications. And one link 
whichever long distance company, message service 
computer network you choose plus lots new services 
just around the corner. You get world choices 


through one simple connection. That's the NYNEX idea. 


Telephones are just part what we're 
these days. And communications continue change, 


will we. That's our promise. 


The real change that your life will little 

From now on, just call 
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CALL FOR ENTRIES 


THE FEINSTEIN WORLD 
HUNGER AWARDS 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


The $10,000 Merit Award for Print Media 


$ 
$10,000 award will presented for story, photo essay 


series which has deepened public understanding the caus- 

and contexts hunger. Although images descriptions human 
misery are often part the story, the prize will awarded solely 
the basis the work’s contribution public understanding the 
causes hunger and thus possible strategies for its eradication. 

All entries must have been published calendar year 1993. 
Organizations may apply behalf individuals individuals may 
apply their own behalf. All applications must postmarked 
later than Friday, February 18, 1994. 

Application forms and descriptions the Feinstein Awards 


Program are available writing Feinstein Media Awards, c/o Brown 
University News Bureau, Brown Street/Box Providence, 
02912 telephoning 401 863-2476. 
RECENT FEINSTEIN AWARD RECIPIENTS 
Ted Koppel and ABC News James Grant 
Nightline Executive Director, UNICEF 
“The Road Reports 1989 Feinstein World Hunger 
from Somalia Award 
Feinstein Merit Award for 
the Red Cross 
MPP Mouvman Peyizan 1993 Feinstein Merit Award for 
Papaye Public Service 
Haitian Peasants Movement 
1993 Feinstein World Hunger 
Award 
1990 Feinstein Merit Award for 
James Ingram Public Service 
Former Executive Director, 
Band Aid Trust/Bread for the 
World Food Programme 
1992 Feinstein World Hunger 
1989 Feinstein Merit Award for 
Award 
Public Service 
The annual World Hunger Awards, sponsored the Alan Shawn Feinstein World 
Hunger Program Brown University, were first given during the 1986-87 academic 
year. date, seven $25,000 Feinstein World Hunger Awards and thirteen $10,000 
Feinstein Merit Awards have been conferred. 
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“TO ASSESS 
THE PERFORMANCE 
JOURNALISM... 
HELP STIMULATE 
CONTINUING 
IMPROVEMENT 
THE PROFESSION, 
AND SPEAK OUT 
FOR WHAT 
RIGHT, FAIR, 
AND DECENT” 


Local News 


Bright Spot the Lone Star State 
JOE HOLLEY 


New York Upstart the Big Apple 
MICHAEL POWELL 


Day the Life New York City’s 
twenty-four-hour cable news channel 
JILL PRILUCK 


Insider Cynicism 
Rollins Meets the Press 
CHRISTOPHER HANSON 


Beyond 


China: The Tight Leash Loosens 
ALLISON LIU JERNOW 
Hong Kong: Will Free Press 


Brought Heel? 
ANTHONY POLSKY 


When Gambling Comes Town 


How cover high-stakes story 


STEPHEN SIMURDA 


page 


Suddenly, Israeli journalists are meeting Arabs, page 9 


NOTE 
Three Wishes 


SUZANNE BRAUN LEVINE 


CHRONICLE 


See evil? Responding 
awful image 

Guns and the off-target press 
new way dealing with RSI 
Israel: covering the neighbors 
Pushing publishers their 
cigarette habit 


Follow-up: the overtime wars 


OPINION 
The Myth the 
Minority Reader 


GILBERT CRANBERG AND 
VINCENT RODRIQUEZ 


THE LAW 
Fouling Fair Use 


STEVEN PRESSMAN 


TECHNOLOGY 
Desktop Democracy 
GUTTENPLAN 


The NAFTA Debate 
That Wasn’t 


SEN. BYRON DORGAN 


BOOKS 


Inside The New New York 
Times 

Edwin Diamond 

reviewed James Boylan 
Sportswriter 

Donald Fountain 

Jim Murray: 
Autobiography 

reviewed Robert Manning 
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OVER THE RAINBOW 


William McGowan’s “The Other Side 
the Rainbow” November/December), 
McGowan right about one thing: the 
straight white men who once occupied every 
seat the media table are now having 
make room for journalists who are not 
straight, not white, not male. 

But McGowan wrong about everything 
else, and his opinion piece rich example 
the panic that professionals every indus- 
try are feeling they see themselves losing 
ground people they once tyrannized. 

McGowan skilled identifying some 
the problems caused the effort diver- 
sify newsrooms and make news reports 
more reflective the people who read and 
watch them. But he’s much less skilled 
identifying the successes diversity, and 
fails altogether recognize that journalism 
may have obligation compensate for its 
historical mistreatment people who are not 
white, male, heterosexual. 

For example, McGowan dismisses Gerald 
Boyd, African-American who assis- 
tant managing editor The New York 
Times, “celebrated diversity hire,” 
characterization skilled reporter and edi- 
tor who has worked journalism for twenty 
years. McGowan doesn’t appear have 
interviewed Boyd for his piece. had, 
might have heard Boyd speak, have, 
about story conferences the 1960s and 
where white editors scratched their 
heads trying figure out why the ghettos 
were burning. The cause inner-city unrest 
was mystery editors then because there 
were few minorities working alongside 
them. That men like Boyd now work high 
places journalism means, among other 
things, that editors and reporters had less 
ground make when racial rioting erupt- 
again last year places like south central 
Los Angeles. 

McGowan also has nothing good say 
about the work Jeffrey Schmalz, another 
twenty-year veteran the Times, who cov- 
ered AIDS until died the disease 
November. McGowan doesn’t appear 
have interviewed Schmalz, either. had, 
might have heard Schmalz talk, have, 


about what called “the dark days” the 
Times when was “banished” from the 
nationa! desk suburban beat after his 
editors learned his homosexuality. That 
men like Schmalz work newsrooms today 
means that editors will need little less 
schooling when they report later this year 
that the toll AIDS America has passed 
250,000. 
KEITH EDDINGS 
ADJUNCT PROFESSOR JOURNALISM 
MERCY COLLEGE 
DOBBS FERRY, N.Y. 


brother white male bondage, William 
McGowan, complains that affirmative 
action “polarizing, not balkanizing, 
more than one newsroom around the coun- 
try.” “More than one” least two. Wow. 
There was none that going on, can tell 
you, when first entered newsroom fifty 
years ago. There were blacks all, 
women knew their place, and homosexuality 
hadn’t been uncovered yet. Nobody died 
cancer either; the approved phrase was “died 
after long illness.” 

those blissful days, newsrooms were 
like locker rooms and firehouses and saloons 
and other white male havens. I’ve seen all 
change, know how Bill feels. 

He’s upset, for example, that The 
Philadelphia Inquirer adopted five-year 
plan while back calling for half new 
hires minority and half female. 
forgot ask how the plan was going 
and how the newsroom would balance out 
after the five years were up, and how that 
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would compare with the population the 
area, but understand where Bill’s coming 
from. When had share the front 
the bus with them, was drag, too. 
they are equal us, what are equal to? 

The seat the evil today, says Bill 
McGowan, The New York Times. That 
also took way back. When joined that 
paper 1954, when the city room was 
still white man’s club, some cul- 
turally challenged neighbors called 
pink rag. They’d never read the Times, 
course, but they got its number from patri- 
ots like Rush Limbaugh, Pat Robertson, 
and Pat Buchanan. had them then, too. 
Trust me. 

I’m sorry Bill couldn't get his sources 
the Times the record with their 
complaints reverse discrimination. That 
makes white boys look, well, unmanly, 
considering how many girls and how 
many blacks the Times have had the 
gumption put their names down 
papers charging the opposite. Besides, the 
recent record suggests that nobody would 
suffer, careerwise, from coming out the 
chauvinist closet. 

But McGowan’s anonymous gripers are 
not concerned about their careers. Their 
“sharpest criticism,” found, the way 
the drive hire more them has “fos- 
tered atmosphere ‘hypersensitivity’ 
that undermines the Times’s vaunted tradi- 
tion frank, fearless, and forthright expo- 
sition the news.” 

Well, relax, fellows, maybe it’s you 
who are hypersensitive. You forget the job 
the Times did the woman who accused 
William Kennedy Smith rape, and the 
puff job did Smith restore balance. 
You overlook the favorable reviews the 
books that trashed Anita Hall, and the five 
separate plu,gs count five for 
the young woman who says date rape 
big deal. was The New Yorker, not 
the Times, that exposed the flapdoodle 
those cases and the media campaign 
against Lani Guinier. One the Times’s 
pet writers, Michael Kelly, used con- 
fused and inaccurate sample her “con- 
troversial ideas” explain that Clinton 
just about had dump her the face 
“overwhelming opposition” his coura- 
geous action, which seemed contradict 
itself well the facts the case. 

McGowan thinks the Times was too 
nice New York’s first black mayor, 
David Dinkins, especially regarding the 
riots Crown Heights. Actually, 
Dinkins’s conduct the time was hailed 
the front pages all four local dailies, 
not just the Times, and all four gave him 
front-page hell for during state inquiry 
that overshadowed the 1993 campaign. 
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Wayne Barrett The Village Voice has 
convincingly demonstrated that the 
Times’s news play leaned over backward 
kind the Republican challenger, 
Rudy Giuliani, who won despite the 
Times’s editorial endorsement Dinkins. 

his CJR complaint, McGowan writes 
that Bob Herbert “became the first black 
columnist, and Margo Jefferson the paper’s 
first black critic, leaping from outside the 
Times over the heads several talented white 
male veterans whose seniority would have 
given them preference before.” Actually, Her- 
bert was the second black columnist. The first 
was Roger Wilkins, the distinguished journal- 
ist, academic, and former Justice Department 


“That the People 
Shall Know” 
Founded 1912 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


Columbia University Graduate School Journalism 

accepting applications for the 
KNIGHT-BAGEHOT FELLOWSHIP 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS JOURNALISM 


Currently its 19th year, the Knight-Bagehot 
New York City designed strengthen journalists’ 
understanding economics, business, and finance. 


official. The omission striking, because 
Wilkins first graced the op-ed page, and then 
did metro commentary, and was squeezed out 
was another distinguished Timesman, 
Sydney Schanberg, replaced out 
sider named Sam Roberts. 

Never replaced all were Dick Severo, the 
last environmentalist reporter; Frances Cerra, 
the last consumerist reporter; and Bill Serrin, 
the last pro-labor reporter fact, the last 
labor reporter, 

The Times never did care much for the 
working man; while back said the right 
minimum wage would $0.00. was gung- 
the extreme for NAFTA, and harsher 
than Clinton about the unions that presumed 


Fellows take courses Columbia’s graduate schools 
business, law and international affairs. They also 
attend specially tailored seminars current business 
and economic topics the School Journalism, brief- 
ings institutions such the Federal Reserve Bank 
New York, and dinners with prominent 
economists, business executives, and government offi- 
cials. Guests have included John Kenneth Galbraith, 
Robert Heilbroner, Peter Grace, Arthur Levitt, Jr., 
Boone Pickens, Robert Reich, and Paul Volcker. 


The nine-month fellowship open journalists with 
least four years’ experience whose work regularly 
appears the United States Canada. Fellows 
receive tuition and living-expenses stipend. 


Deadline for the 1994-1995 academic year 
March 1994. 


Contact: Ms. Terri Thompson, Director 
Fellowship 

Graduate School Journalism 
Columbia University 

New York, New York 10027 
212-854-6840 
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oppose it. CJR noted top job 
reporting (“Health Care Coverage, Round 
One,” September/October), was way ahead 
the Clintons pushing “managed compe- 
tition,” the oxymoronic health care muddle 
devised the biggies that industry. 

Yet and still, guys like McGowan and 
Buchanan and George Will are haunted 
the specter liberal Times. guess 
parked the far right, everybody 
toward the left. Actually, course, the 
Times has always steered down the middle, 
almost defining the center for the establish- 
ment. the center has drifted the right 
recent years, has the Times. One conspic- 
uous exception has been its policy diver- 
sity, they call it. One cannot prove that 
more women and more blacks and Latinos 
and Asians the newsroom will make 
more sensitive the viewpoint broader 
public, but the possibility exists. For some 
guys, that’s scary. 

JOHN HESS 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Editors’ note: the eyes the Times, Bob 
Herbert the first black columnist. 
Roger Wilkins wrote regular news feature 


for the paper. 


HEALTH CARE: SECOND 
OPINIONS 


Thank you for “Health Care Coverage, 
Round One: How One Paper Stole the 
Debate” September/October). Trudy 
Lieberman does admirable job reveal- 
ing how The New York Times has limited the 
options the issue. 

One possible factor she does not examine, 
however, the paper’s board directors: 
four out the twelve members The New 
York Times board directors are also direc- 
tors major insurance comipanies; two are 
directors pharmaceutical companies. Both 
industries obviously have large stake 
how the health care debate resolved. 

SAM HUSSEINI 
NEW YORK, N.Y 


The Philadelphia Inquirer read Trudy 
Lieberman’s article, which argued per- 
suasively that the national press ignored all 
other systems health care order con- 
centrate, pack-like, the managed compe- 
tition option. 

feel exactly the same way, although 
don’t quite agree that, your subhead 
put it, “one paper stole the debate.” 

thought our paper made some moves 
the direction correcting the national 
imbalance. One our major contributions 
this regard was five-part series that 
examined the German system and the Cana- 
dian single-payer system possible alterna- 


tives, and compared those systems with the 
American approach. 

CHARLES LAYTON 

HEALTH SCIENCE EDITOR 

THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


FAMILIES VALUED 


were happy read that many journalists 
are able work part time meet their fam- 
ily needs (“Do Newsrooms Value Fami- 
lies?” CJR, September/October). 

Here The Record, columnist and 
about ten reporters and editors work three- 
four-day weeks (at reduced benefits) 
they can have more time with their families. 
The company, its employees, and readers 
benefit from such enlightened policies, 
which help retain experienced journalists 
and keep them productive. 

Two Record reporters who worked short- 
ened schedules, yet covered major beats, 
won first-place awards the most recent 
New Jersey Press Association competition. 
Lindy Washburn won for special subject 
writing for articles the health care sys- 
tem, and Caroline Hendrie won for responsi- 
ble journalism-enterprise for stories 
teacher tenure. Each the mother two 
preschoolers. 

Part-time work not just for mothers, 
however. former business reporter went 
part-time when became father several 
years ago, and several employees have 
reduced their work hours they could 
return graduate school. 

KATHLEEN LYNN 

SUSAN EDELMAN 
Lynn copy editor and Edelman con- 
sumer-affairs reporter with The Record 
Hackensack, New Jersey. Both have worked 
part time for the past six years. 


WHY THE SUN FEELS 
BURNED 


distressed your article about The 
Vancouver Sun (“Logging On,” 
November/December). Kim Goldberg, your 
author, has made bit career writing 
critically about our environment coverage 
over the past couple years but has not 
once interviewed about what are 
doing and why. hope you will provide 
some space for correct her inaccura- 
cies. 
Goldberg says that the Forest Alliance 
and its public relations firm, Burson- 
Marsteller, have brought pressure bear 
the newspaper and have been successful 
changing our coverage. two and half 
years managing editor the Sun, have 
not met any delegation from the Forest 
Alliance nor have felt pressure from the 
industry. 


She suggests that contract our company 
had with Burson-Marsteller affected our 
coverage. Burson-Marsteller advised our 
company the summer 1991 when 
were converting the paper from afternoon 
morning publication. Our relationship ended 
that September. What Goldberg doesn’t 
that our newspaper broke the 
story about Burson-Marsteller’s links with 
the alliance January 

Even quick scan our coverage will 
show that didn’t exactly soft-pedal Bur- 
son-Marsteller’s record. Our reporters and 
columnists usually described the company 
public relations firm renowned for pol- 
ishing the image industries besmirched 
environmertal disasters” New York 
firm that specializes handling corporate 
catastrophes such Union Carbide’s 1984 
Bhopal tragedy and Johnson Johnson’s 
Tylenol deaths.” recently November 
1993, columnist Steve Hume described the 
company “the firm paid put happy 
face Argentina while the ruling regime 
was busily murdering high-school kids and 
liquidating thousands citizens.” 

Goldberg says Ben Parfitt quit the paper 
after pulled him off his beat for free-lancing 
piece local weekly. fact, Parfitt took 
advantage early retirement program 
the spring 1993. free-lanced the piece 
the Georgia Straight newspaper early 
1992 because was dissatisfied with the 
fact that told him would not run 55- 
inch story the involvement Burson- 
Marsteller vice-president the Nixon re- 
election committee 1972. did run 
12-inch version the story and sidebar. 

did agree, wrongly now believe, that 
Parfitt could free-lance the story. revised 
the story for the Straight and seemed 
that doing compromised himself 
reporter declaring sides. had ear- 
lier expressed desire change beats. 
discussed the Straight article and his earlier- 
expressed desire change beats. told 
had changed his mind. told him 
thought should change beats. did 
about seven months later. 

Goldberg says delegations forest com- 
pany officials and alliance members became 
common sight our editorial offices. Not 
true she’s talking about the newsroom. Our 
editorial board, which not member 
and whose meetings rarely attend, does 
invite groups discuss our editorial page 
policies. 1993, the board heard from nine 
environmental groups and one mining indus- 
try group, but forestry groups. 

Goldberg writes that before the birth 
the Forest Alliance, had five full-time 
reporters covering forestry, fisheries, native 
affairs, energy and mines, and the environ- 
ment. Now, she says, there are three. Before 
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our company decided tackle annual losses 
the millions dollars, had 209 
employees the newsroom. Today, through 
attrition, early retirements, and the ending 
some term jobs, have 174. maintain that 
makes sense take team approach 
our coverage natural resources issues, 
because they depend much each other. 
Mining and forestry, for example, can have 
profound effects our water supply, which 
turn affects fishing. 

Our team may small but it’s effective 
and makes capable, more than used 
be, seeing the big picture. Nor has our 
coverage environmental issues been con- 
fined this team. During the summer 
confrontation Clayoquot Sound, had 
many seven senior reporters involved 
reporting the events, their causes, and 
some possible solutions the theatrical con- 
frontations that often pass for debate 
this vital issue. 

SCOTT HONEYMAN 
MANAGING EDITOR 
THE VANCOUVER SUN 
VANCOUVER, B.C 


Kim Goldberg replies: did not feel obliged 
interview Mr. Honeyman privately 
because and others had questioned him 
length public symposium about his 
paper’s declining environmental coverage, 
loss beats, and self-censorship. 

indeed say that the Forest Alliance, 
Burson-Marsteller, and the logging compa- 
nies that hired B-M sought soften the 
Sun’s coverage B.C.’s forest industry, 
and that their efforts changed the atmo- 
sphere and the output the newsroom. 
assessment was based ciose monitoring 
the paper’s coverage forestry issues 
over several years and lengthy interviews 
with several Sun reporters, who provided 
specific details about the conditions the 
newsroom and the pressure the logging 
industry applied certain reporters. 

Mr. Honeyman right: the Sun broke the 
story about Burson-Marsteller’s links with 
the Forest Alliance. did before Honey- 
man arrived the paper i.e., era 
when Sun reporters could write 
but accurately about B.C.’s logging industry 
and Burson-Marsteller’s past clients. 


QUEBEC C’EST LUI 


Last summer, readers The New York 
Times Magazine were treated enter- 
taining essay Montreal writer Mordecai 
Richler Quebec’s language troubles. 
Among many other witty comments, 
called the province’s attempt bolster 
French, language fast disappearing the 
rest North America, “linguistic cleans- 
ing” the English community Quebec. 
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certainly can’t blame Richler for writing 
about his home province Quebec every 
time major American publication asks him 
to. complaint with the editors the 
Times and other U.S. publications. the let- 
ter for Quebec, their Rolodexes seem 
have but one card, labeled Mordecai Richler. 
While researching book about American 
attitudes toward the rise Quebec sepa- 
ratism the Eye the Eagle, which won 
the Canadian equivalent Pulitzer Prize), 
catalogued the in-depth articles written 
Quebec authors for U.S. mass-market maga- 
zines and New York newspapers since 1977. 
Here, Harper’s Index fashion, the tally: 

Number articles about the Quebec politi- 
cal situation written Quebec writer 
named Mordecai Richler: 
Number articles about the Quebec politi- 
cal situation written Quebec writer not 
named Mordecai Richler: 


Extending the search back 1964, 
got exactly the same result. 

Widening include in-depth magazine 
stories about Quebec written American 
writers, got dozen stories. This means 
that half the major stories available U.S. 
readers about the Quebec situation since 
1977 bear Richler’s signature. 

The situation hard transpose, but 
imagine scenario which Americans 
cared deeply about the way their country 
was seen by, say, Italian citizens, media, and 


decision-makers. Imagine well that Ital- 
ians paid aimost attention the U.S., but 
that when they did, was great Ameri- 
can writer named Angela Davis whom they 
turned for balanced view affairs. 
Imagine, finally, that this hypothetical 
Angela Davis spoke English, only Italian; 
that she was obsessed with the treatment 
Italians Chicago; that she was bit para- 
noid and that she wasn’t very good with 
facts and figures. getting through now? 

Eighty-three percent Quebec’s popula- 
tion French. Richler can order coffee 
French, but little else. But matter: The 
Atlantic, The New Yorker, The New York 
Times Magazine, The Wall Street Journal, 
and Harper’s think Richler splendid 
“reporter large” Quebec. There 
known attempt any these publications 
commission story French writer, 
though many them write pretty fair 
English prose. 

Basically, the editors American publi- 
cations nave failed, over the years, their 
task presenting fair and balanced cover- 
age neighbor that expects and deserves 
only that fairness. More important, perhaps, 
these editors have done grave harm the 
cause world literature. their constant 
demands Richler, they prevent him from 
focusing his real strength: fiction. 

JEAN-FRANCOIS LISEE 
MONTREAL 
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ournalists tend trinitarians. 
can’t support argument 
with than three bulleted 
facts; can’t proclaim trend 
with less than three anecdotal 
examples; and most certainly cannot 
enter new year without solid three- 
legged pronouncement the State 
Some Important Concern. isn’t hard 
come with trinity problems 
confronting the practice journalism: 
The loss credibility and the respect 
the public; 
The challenges posed the new 
technology; 
The “convergence once-separate 
media convergence that, 
media policy analyst David Bollier pre- 
dicts, “will sanctify and accelerate the 
media’s ongoing vertical integration.” 
These forces, which are not individu- 
ally news, are interacting important 
ways that heighten their impact. First 
all, when journalists respond criti- 
cism (about their perceived arrogance, 
their insensitivity, their lapses judg- 
ment) with characteristic bravado, 
sounds like more the same “attitude” 
that has already alienated many 
Americans. Only now, thanks the 
new technology, the public doesn’t have 
take anymore; with every passing 
day people have more alternatives the 
traditional news media choose from, 
situation that has prompted commen- 
tator Jeff Greenfield warn that jour- 
nalists may become “roadkill the 
information highway.” 
Compounding the marginalization 


one and two the increasing centraliza- 
tion media power conglomerates 
that show more interest the entertain- 
ment potential their empires than 
the newsgathering possibilities. 
result, the same time there pro- 
liferation alternative information 
resources for the disenchanted public 
feast on, there are fewer and fewer insti- 
tutions nourishing the practice 
thoughtful and enterprising journalism. 

gatekeepers the news not 
reestablish ourselves indispensable, 
will become irrelevant. 

indication journalists’ concern 
about the future our profession was 
provided readers who responded 
subscriber study conducted last 
summer. Above all, they said, they 


DITO 


NOTE 


want articles that address three (what 
else?) questions relating change: 

What happening us? (specifically 
coverage “the changing state jour- 
nalism” and “the changing shape 
news’); 

What happening the safeguards 
journalism? (“First Amendment and 
legal 

And, most earnestly, How can 
better? major news sto- 
ries,” “Judgment Call,” and the ever- 
popular “Darts and Laurels”). 

promise stay those stories 
the months come, but CJR can 
more. can try help reconnect the 
journalistic community with the public 
serves. One way plan that 
reach out potential readers who are not 
the media but who care much 
those who are about how the news 
shaped and the ethics behind the many 
decisions involved. Another link new 
column, “The Media Me” (see page 
47), which will give nonjournalists 
opportunity hold mirror those 
who report them. hope that the 
pages this magazine such feedback 
will seen challenge, not threat. 

Another part our mission 
define and reaffirm common goals for 
practicing journalism that serves the 
public good. One the most familiar 
complaints that the press chronical- 
distracted from larger moral and civic 
issues sound bites, gossip, and horse 
races. series covering the so- 
called culture war and the several arti- 
cles issues raised the drive toward 
diversity the newsroom were two 
recent efforts focus the expanding 


universe stories that defy once- 
over-lightly approach. The articles also 
generated heightened awareness the 
need find journalistic vocabulary 
for dealing with matters faith and 
morality and work through the 
ambivalence and fears inspired 
social change. 

All journalists and nonjour- 
nalists alike know that comprehend- 
ing the contemporary world takes more 
analysis, more digging, more verifying, 
more insight than even the most animat- 
electronic conversation can offer. 
What less clear how the new tech- 
nology can assist the process and how 
well journalists will meet the challenge. 

our act resisting cynical short cuts 
and gotcha reporting, for example; 
addition, can keep drumbeat for 
quality fending off the incursions 
quasi-news and calling for more thor- 
ough reporting and analysis the 
important issues the day. Once 
make clear that what want 
do, can reach around the institution- 
obstacles and engage our real part- 
ners the democratic process: our fel- 
low citizens. 


FACULTY SEARCH 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


Applications and nominations are 
invited for junior and senior faculty 
positions for the 1994-95 academic 
year. Openings are anticipated in: 


Broadcast Journalism (reporting, writ- 
ing and producing for television); and 


Print Journalism (newspaper maga- 
zine reporting and writing). 


One-year renewable and tenure-track 
positions will filled from the ranks 
distinguished professionals with 
interest teaching and publication. 
Specific areas specialization 
include urban affairs, international 
affairs and computer-assisted report- 
ing; editing and production experi- 
ence desirable. 


The School strongly encourages appli- 
cations from minorities and women. 
Please send letter, vita, and three ref- 
erences to: 


Committee Faculty Appointments 
Graduate School Journalism 
Columbia University 
New York, 10027 
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Trademarks are proper 
adjectives and sho 
capitalized and 
followed generic 
phrase 

Trademarks should not 
pluralized 

Trademarks should not 
used 
possessive form 

Trademarks are never 
verbs 


TRADEMARK CHECKLIST 


This annual "Trademark Checklist" handy guide some the best known 
trademarks. More than 700,000 trademarks are currently registered federally. 
This list part one newly compiled the International Trademark Association 


Adrenalin hemosiatic 
Advil 
AMP connectors 

Apple computers, products, equipment 
Aqua Velva lotion 


f 


Arm Hammer baking soda, 
Armor protectant 


synthetic turf 
Atari video games 
Bac-Os imitation bacon bits 
Baggies plastic bag 
Band-Aid 
Barbie dolls accessories 
Bell telecommunications services 
Ben-Gay 
pens, lighters 
Bobeat machiner equi 
vices 
Bon Bons ice cream 
Boogie 
Breathalyzer alcoholic measuring apparatus 


anagages 


Brillo scouring pad 
tacid 
B.V.D. underwear 

Cat Chow pet food Purina 
Caterpillar tractors, machinery 

Champion clothing 

Chap Stick balm 

Chapman 

Cheez cheese flavored corn 
Chiclets chewing gum 

Cinch-Sak plastic bags 

Claymation onima services 
Clorox bleach detergents, 
Coffee-mate 
Coke drinks 

sioves, 

Colorization conversion services 

Cool Whip topping 

Corning Ware bakin ware 
Cracker Jack candied popcorn 

Crayola crayons 

Crock-Pot cookers 

Cup-A- instant soup mixes 

Cybex weight equipment 

Cyclone chain link fences 

Dacron fiber 

Danskin bodywear, hosiery 

Day-Glo fluorescent paints 

Day-Timer planners 


that correctly lists over 4,000 trademarks and service marks with their generic terms. 


DC-10 

DeskJet 

Dictaphone voice processing products 
Disposall food waste 

Dixie paper cups 

Dock-Sides 

Doritos 

Dramamine sickness preparation 
opener 

Drygas gasoline additive 

Dumpster containers, hoisting 
Dunkin’ Donuts ts, restaurants 
Dustbuster 

Eames chairs 

Ektachrome 


Equal 
Erector building sets 
bicycles 
Express Mail international deliv 

services 
Fantastik spray cleaner 
Federal Express overnight international 

delivery services 
Fiberglas 
Flexible Flyer 
Formica plas 
Freon 
Frigidaire 
Frisbee discs 
Fudgsicle pops 
Gatorade quencher 
vitamin supplement 
Grand Ole Opry couniry mus 
carbon allo 
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insulation 


fibers 


Handi-Wrap lastic 

camcorders 

Hanes underwear, 

Hefty plostic bags 

Heimlich 
services 

highlighting markers 

Hide-A-Bed 

Hobie Cat 

Holiday Inn 

Hot Wheels cars accessories 

Hula Hoop plastic hoops 

Hush Puppies 

baths 

Jams shorts, swim trunks 

Jazzercise dance exercise services 
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Jeep vehicles 

Jell-O gelatin, pudding 

Jet Ski self-propelled 

Jiffy mail bags 

Jockey underwear 

baby shampoo, powder, lotion 

Kitty Litter cat box filler 

Kool-Aid mixes 

Ko-Rec-Type correction fluid 

Krazy Glue 

LaserJet 

La-Z-Boy 

Land Cruiser vehicles 

laundries 

Letraset arts supplies 

Levolor venatian 

Little League baseball sports services 

Little Tikes pre-school 

Loafer shoes 

Lotus 1-2-3 software 

Lucite acrylic resin, paints 

spandex fibers 

Lysol disinfectant sprays 

Mace tear gas 

Mailgram message delivery services 

MasterCard credit card services 

Medic Alert bracelets, medical information services 

Microsoft computer software 

Minute instant rice tapioca 

Miracle-Gro plant food 

candy 

Motrin 

Mr. Coffee coffee maker 

Muzak background music systems 

Mylar film 

Nabisco cookies, crackers, snacks 

Nautilus weight equipment 

Nestlé chocolate 

Nexis computer assisted research services 

Niblets canned corn 

Nikon 

Nintendo video game hardware, software 

No-Cal diet soft drinks 

Doz drowsiness relief tablets 

Novocain anesthetic 

NYNEX services equipment 

insect repellent 

One-A-Day 

Oscar motion awards 

Pampers diapers 

Para-Sail parachutes 

file folders 

Perrier sparkling 

Philip Morris tobacco products 

Photostat copiers 

Pillsbury coke mixes 

Ping-Pong tennis equipment 

Plastic Wood cellulose fibre filler 

Play-Doh modeling compound 


Plexiglas acrylic plastic 

Polaroid cameras, film 

Portacrib portable cribs 

pads, notes 

Pyrex glassware 

Q-Tips swabs balls 

Quonset buildings 

Range Rover vehicles 

Reddi Whip whipped 

Rolaids 

Rolex 

Rolodex rotary card files 

Rust-Oleum coatings 

Sanka coffee 

transparent 

fabric 

Selectric typewriters 

Sheetrock plaster wallboard 

cleaning products 

Smith Corona word processors 

Sony stereos, 

compound 

StairMaster exercise equipment 

cooking fuel 

Stetson 

facial cleanser 

Styrofoam plastic foam Cups and other 
serving items are not made brand 
plastic 

Technicolor motion picture processing services 

Teflon fluorocarbon resins, non-stick coatings 

Telesis telecommunications services 

Thermopane windows 

Thinsulate thermal insulation 

Tiffany jewelry, silverware 

Tofutti tofu-based food products 

Toll-House chocolate morsels 

Top-Sider deck Sperry 

Trojan condems and lubricants 

Tums antacid 

Tylenol 

U-Haul truck services 

Universal weight equipment 

Vaseline jelly, balm, skin lotion 

services 

Vise-Grip clamps 

Weed Eater trimmers 

Weight Watchers products, weight reduction 
centers 

White-Westinghouse appliances 

Windbreaker clothing, jackets 

Windex glass cleaner 

Windsurfer 

Winnebago homes 

Wite-Out correction fluid 

WordPerfect word processing software 

X-Acto knives 

Xerox photocopiers, copies, compuier systems 

Zamboni ice resurfacing machines 

Ziploc resealable bags 

Zippo cigarette lighters 


For copy the 
International 
Trademark 
Checklist and The 
well rotary 
file card for the 
Association’s free 
Hotline (which 
answers media- 
only queries about 
trademarks), send 
check for $10.00 
payable INTA to: 


Department 
Trademark 


| 
Association 
‘ 
1133 
the Americas, 
New York, 
10036-6710. 
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SEE 
EVIL? 


Differing Responses 
Awful Image 


November 10, modest suburban 
yard Springfield, Oregon, horrific 
scene unfolded front the local 
press. police sergeant rushed from 
doorway carrying the limp body two- 
year-old Shelby McGuire. She had been 
smothered plastic bag her father, 
Allen McGuire, who then used gasoline 
set himself fire. the policeman 
began futile efforts revive the child, 
her dying father lay, naked and blis- 
tered, the background. Shutters 
clicked and videotape rolled. 

The early newscast that Wednesday 
evening KEZI-TV, the ABC affiliate 
neighboring Eugene, began with 
anchor warning “graphic” footage, 
followed report that included ten 
seconds disturbing video. 

The next morning, Eugene’s Register- 
Guard (circulation: 75,000) displayed 
color photo the same scene show- 
ing the police, the child, and the father 
that took full quarter page 
one, well smaller photo the 
attempt resuscitate the child. 
outlets knew this was strong stuff; both 
elected use prominently. What 
curious the difference the public’s 
reaction the same images print and 
screen. 

KEZI, the staff had intense discus- 
sions before airing the videotape. “We 
all agreed ought the air,” 
says news director Rebecca Force, “but 
all had reservations. even got 
into conversation about whether 
should digitize the [father’s] genitals. 
Then somebody said, ‘Hey, wait 
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RAGEDY 


CAUTION READERS 


Some people may disturbed offended 
today’s newspaper. Please use discretion 
with children. 


EXPLANATION: The Springfield News 
believes important confront the horror 
domestic violence and child abuse. 
hope our community will moved act. 
See editorials Page 8A. 


COMPLETE COVERAGE: Police and 
neighbors react the tragic events 
Wednesday Springfield. Pages and 3A. 


this community can help people involved 
domestic violence. you need help, you 
want find out how you can give help, 
please see the directory the left side 
this page. 


BRUCE CURTIS 


When the Eugene, Oregon, Register- 
Guard ran this photo (top), hundreds 
readers complained. But almost 
one complained when KEZI-TV 
showed the same scene (above). 
The local Springfield News (left), 
covered its page-one photo with 
wraparound that warned the 
shocking images inside. 


aa 
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minute, that’s not what people will 
looking the end, although the 
station decided not show most the 
CPR activity and the child’s body being 
brought ambulance, KEZI did 
show the rescue attempt. 

According Force, the station 
received only about half dozen calls 
about the footage from its 22,000 view- 
ers. Most complained; one two sup- 
ported the video harrowing glimpse 
child victimization that might spur 
action against child abuse. 

The Register-Guard, meanwhile, 
editors, photographers, and reporters 
also discussed their options before the 
decision was made run the photos 
the scene the McGuire house page 
one Thursday’s paper. managing 
editor Patrick Yack put the paper’s 
Friday follow-up reader reaction, 
“The overriding sentiment was that the 
pictures...showed the real heartache and 
heroics.” All the elements, Yack said 
interview, were judged too important 

crop out the police sergeant run- 


One outraged letter 
invoked nineteen 


straight adjectives 


ning from the house, the limp child 
carried, the officers watching helpless- 
ly, the dying father the ground. “By 
removing pieces,” said, “it would 
start unravel.” 

But then had become clear that 
many readers did not agree. The Regis- 
ter-Guard received 450 calls, most 
them negative; eventually received 
forty-four subscription cancellations. 
The letters column, meanwhile, turned 
vitriolic. Readers branded the coverage 
gratuitous, sensationalistic, unfit for 
children, indigestible the breakfast 
table, and aimed solely selling papers 
winning prizes. One letter the 
paper invoked nineteen straight adjec- 
tives, from “lurid” “nauseating.” 


Among the letter writers was Kim 
McGuire, the dead child’s mother. 
“Maybe showing photographs crimi- 
nals helps keep innocent people from 
entrusting themselves them,” she 
wrote. “But showing pictures inno- 
cent victims and their immediate family 
only complicates their already trauma- 
tized lives. The media hounded Allen’s 
family and own, and they are the 
last people wanted talk to. 

worry that found and 
harassed worse, that son will 
be.... Every day son wants know 
where his father and sister are. What 
will say him stranger tells him 
what they saw and read the paper?” 

All the while, the twice-weekly 
Springfield News (circulation: 11,000) 
was keeping eye the backlash 
Eugene. Saturday, the News 
weighed with its package the 
tragedy, including one picture not seen 
before the father tumbling through 
screened window, his body aflame. 
But the front-page coverage began 


THE WORD FRIGIDAIRE 


ALWAYS ENDS 
WITH 


The capital “R” circle 
around it, too. Because Frigidaire® 
more than ordinary word, it’s 
our registered trademark. 

many, means the finest 
quality refrigerator available. 
name that’s popular some people 
call every refrigerator Frigidaire® 
Unfortunately, that’s wrong. 


OnlyFrigidaire® refrigerators 
have the quality, engineering and 
heritage bear the name. 

ifa refrigerator really 
Frigidaire® say so. 

it’s not, use the other word 
that ends with Refrigerator. 


Wewould 


appreciate It. HERE TODAY. HERE TOMORROW. 


© 1987 White Consolidated Industries, Inc. 
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behind extraordinary half-page 
wraparound bearing the words CAUTION 
READERS, plus explanation the 
coverage and list agencies that try 
combat domestic violence. 

Managing editor Steve Collier says 
the News’s late deadline allowed staffers 
carefully consider the options; the 
idea running all the photos inside 
real cop-out,” says was 
rejected. The notion front-page 
wraparound was seen way 
“putting plain brown wrapper” con- 
tent that might offend many readers. 

Reader response, according Col- 
lier: about ten calls and half dozen let- 
ters, mostly positive, and only couple 
canceled subscriptions. 

Why the strikingly different reaction 


the different reports? Looking back, 


KEZI’s Force thinks the televised ver- 
sion the scene got less reaction, 
part, “because the brevity, the way 
sandwiched the scene between 
other elements, and the warnings put 
out advance.” The Springfield News’s 


Collier thinks that his paper’s warning 
flap helped blunt criticism and that 
the time his readers got the story, 
many had already seen the television 
Register-Guard coverage and were 
cooling off. 

Yack says that Register-Guard read- 
ers reacted most strongly the page- 
one images the dead little girl 
images they weren’t prepared for. 
also thinks people may hold the news- 
paper higher standard than televi- 
sion: “When violate it, they’re more 
apt come down us.” But notes 
that the calls and letters weren’t all neg- 
ative; many praised the coverage for 
awakening readers the horrors 
domestic violence. was immedi- 
ate, heartfelt opinion,” Yack says. “It 
can’t help but make more thoughtful 
about how our jobs.” 


Jim Upshaw and John Russial 
Upshaw, former television reporter, and 


Russial, former copy editor, teach journal- 
ism the University Oregon, Eugene. 


Don't confuse 
weedeater with 
Weed Eater. 


Sometimes people say they want when they 
really want Weed Eater® brand trimmer. And, while 
weedeater might anything from voracious goat 
little green creature from gardener’s nightmare, there 
only one Weed Eater® brand trimmer. America’s 
number one brand trimmer—the one people ask for, 


time after time. 


The one-and-only genuine 


Weed Eater® brand trimmer. Any- 
thing else could nightmare. 


WEED EATER 


doesn’t say Weed Eater® 


just another trimmer. 


© Poulan/Weed Eater Division White Consolidated Industries, Inc. 1988 
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BANG! 


WRONG! 


How the Hip-Shooting 
Press Reports Guns 


cop, the Chicago Tribune referred his 
famous revolver, Batas (Equalizer). The 
accompanying photo, however, showed 
him holding semiautomatic, not 
revolver, and the article later described 
him putting fresh clip,” not possi- 
ble with revolver. 

National Public Radio’s Weekend 
Edition, piece violent crime and 
children stated: “Military manuals usu- 
ally rank the the most terribly 
powerful personal weapon the 
world.” Really? The AK-47’s short 7.62 
39mm round substantially less pow- 


i 
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re 
= 
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erful than the rounds fired U.S. small 
arms World War and Korea. 
feature about teens with guns, 
New York magazine described 
“sawed-off, double-barrel, twelve- 
gauge pump shotgun.” There such 
animal. The photo shows sawed-off 
pump shotgun; the author probably mis- 
took the tubular magazine for second 
barrel. 

Though inaccuracies all kinds can 
creep into copy, firearms seem cause 
journalists inordinate amount trou- 
ble. Often the conventions mea- 
suring size that trip editors. 
Medicine News Cardiology News, 
article about abortion doctors arming 
themselves, referred “38 mm” 
weapon. Since the size, caliber, 
gun measured the diameter the 
barrel, inches millimeters, and 
since millimeters about inch 


and half, somebody ought have 
realized that was too large. The writer 
meant caliber,” meaning gun 
with barrel diameter that .38 


the last hundred years, few things have 
progressed more dramatically than tele- 
communications. And our corporate symbols 
have changed along with the times. Yet one 
thing remains unchanged: the quality that 


our symbols represent. 


©1993 Pacific Telesis Group 


aily newspa- 


compa- 

nies reacting 
news that becomes common 


knowledge. Large dailies 
major metropolitan areas 
some investigative reporting but 
are generally short staffed. 
result, they like have contact 
within the company get 
quick response whatever 


develops... 


From “Lessons Learned: Dis- 
pelling the Myths Downsizing,” 
publication Right Associates, 
consulting firm that advises corpo- 
rations how lay off employ- 
ees, 


inch. Similarly, Outside magazine men- 
tioned guard African game park 
carrying .458-millimeter rifle.” This 
time the weapon’s bore would 
impossibly small, roughly the size 
hypodermic syringe. The writer presum- 
ably meant rifle,” indicat- 
ing bore .458 inch. 

Reporters often muddle political 
debate about gun control failing 
define such terms semiautomatic and 
automatic weapons, and assault rifles. 
For the record, semiautomatic weapon 
reloads its chamber after each shot; one 
pull the trigger fires one round. 
automatic weapon keeps firing long 
the user keeps the trigger pulled. 
true military assault rifle can fire both 
semiautomatically and automatically. 
But the term assault rifle sometimes 
loosely used mean either so-called 
military style semiautomatic rifle, one 
that has external magazine and, 
often, pistol grip, any semiautomat- 
rifle. People with different agendas 
define the term different ways. 


PACIFIC 
Group 
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Sometimes editorial writers fail 
pay attention their paper’s own accu- 
rate reporting about firearms. Last June, 
story headed BOTH SIDES SAY TREN- 
TON’S BAN ASSAULT RIFLES HAS LIT- 
TLE EFFECT CRIME, The New York 
Times’s Iver Peterson reported that 
assault weapons had been used only 
tiny fraction New Jersey crimes since 
May 1991, when the state outlawed 
them and required police keep track. 
Three days later, editorial, the 
paper asserted that assault rifles “are the 
weapons choice these days among 
gangs and drug dealers.” 

Fortunately, journalists’ ignorance 
about guns correctable. useful 
handbook for newsroom libraries 
Armed and Dangerous: Writer’s 
Guide Weapons, Michael Newton. 
Part the Writer’s Digest Books How- 
dunit Series, includes index, bib- 
liography, and useful and accurate 
glossary. addition, the National Rifle 
Association’s public affairs line (202- 
828-6326) handles technical inquiries. 


You Can Help 
Silent Disaster 


howling winds, crackling flames, trembling 
earth... only mess the house and costly cleanup. 


That's the condition faced hundreds thousands 
homeowners when Mother Nature and Jack Frost 
conspire create the silent disaster frozen water pipes. 


This one disaster that's avoidable. Your newspaper 
can help telling readers how keep pipes from 

can help sending you tips share with 
your readers and non-commercial brochure offer. 


freezing. 


Order them with the form below. 


Please send the following “Prevent Frozen Pipes” information: 


Press release/general information 


Frozen Pipes” brochures. (You may want offer these your readers. 
provide copies cost. send you quantities, you may ask 


readers write directly.) 
Quantity needed: 


__ Public service advertisements 


Address 


Newspaper_ 


The widely used Associated Press 
Stylebook and Libel Manual 
reliable, although the 1993 edition 
improvement over earlier editions; 
its entry still incorrect, 
incomplete, and/or misleading sev- 
eral ways. The brief “Firearms” listing 
The Washington Post Deskbook 
Style, the other hand, clear and 
accurate, and impending update 
U.S. News World Report’s stylebook 
will include discussion semiauto- 
matic versus automatic. About year 
ago, editors The New York Times 
grew tired mistakes regarding 
firearms that they drew pamphlet 
the subject. The six-page “Guide 
Guns Ammunition” notes that, while 
many people find the subject 
firearms tedious repellent, “neither 
ignorance nor revulsion will keep out 
the paper...so might well get 
right.” 

Scott Baltic 


Baltic Chicago journalist. 


City State 


ZIP. 


Mail to: Frozen Pipes, Public Relations Dept. 
State Farm Insurance 

One State Farm Plaza 

Bloomington, IL 61710-0001 
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! For Information Call: (309) 766-5514 
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RELEARNING 
TYPE 


New Way 
Dealing With RSI 


new front has opened the war 
against repetitive strain injury the 
newsroom. Many newspapers refitted 
workstations with better chairs, wrist 
rests, and other accessories only find 
that reporters and editors were still 
being injured reinjured after 
returning from disability leaves. Now, 
the act typing itself coming under 
scrutiny. 

“If you don’t use your hands properly 
and don’t use your musculoskeletal sys- 
tem properly and you’re not good 
condition, then you’re going reinjure 
yourself, even you have the best 
equipment going,” says Dr. Emil Pas- 
carelli, professor clinical medicine 


Prevent the 


State Farm Fire and Casualty Company Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 


yt 
! 
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Casey Journalism 
Center for Children 
and Families 


CASEY MEDALS 
FOR 
MERITORIOUS 
JOURNALISM 


winners nine 
categories receive $1,000 
awards and $2,000 
travel grants. 


will honor distinguished 
coverage disadvantaged and at-risk 
children and their families, and the 
institutions and agencies charged with 
serving them. WORK PUBLISHED 
BROADCAST BETWEEN 
JUNE, 1993 and JUNE, 1994 
ELIGIBLE. Categories include news 
features daily newspapers over 
100,000 circulation; news features 
daily newspapers 50,000 100,000 
circulation; news features daily 
newspapers under 50,000 circulation; 
news features national/regional 
magazines; editorials commentary 
daily newspapers magazines 
radio; 
photojournalism; and books. 


ENTRY DEADLINE: 
Postmarked August 1994 


For application, contact: 
Cathy Trost, Director 
Casey Journalism Center 
College Journalism 
University Maryland 
College Park, Md. 20742-7111; 
Phone: 301-405-2482. 


The Casey Journalism Center operated 
the College Journalism the University 
Maryland and funded the Annie 
Casey Foundation. 
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Columbia University’s College 


Physicians and Surgeons, who has treat- 
scores injured journalists over the 
past eight years. 

Since RSI first emerged major 
occupational hazard the 1980s, all too 
many doctors have dismissed the very 
idea RSI, told sufferers live with 
their pain, and sent them back work 
(see Newsroom Hazard Called RSI,” 
CJR, January/February 1987, and “Cop- 
ing with the RSI Epidemic,” 
July/August 1991). The little treatment 
that available often ineffective, 
especially for the most seriously 
injured, who may face lifelong prob- 
lems using their hands. 

Building advances therapies for 
injured athletes and musicians, Pas- 
carelli and few others have begun 


retraining keyboard users think 


themselves computer athletes who 
must keep fit and work constantly 
proper form and technique avoid 
injury. One Pascarelli’s associates, 
John Kella, professional musician 
and biomechanics expert, has had some 
luck persuading newspaper executives 
consider giving this retraining 
approach try. 

Kella and Pascarelli point out that 
computer users tend type from the 
wrist down, using only the small, weak 
muscles the forearm, wrist, and hand 
instead the large muscles the 
shoulder and upper back. Often, this 
means that keyboard users twist the 
wrist reach shift function keys, 
type with fingers too curled straight- 
ened, hold one thumb extended keep 
off the space bar, use excessive force, 
stick their pinky fingers out the 
side, among other contortions. Instead, 
keyboard users should involve the 
whole arm, keeping the elbows, hands, 
and fingers relaxed, natural line. 
They should use the minimum force 
necessary make characters appear 
the screen. The shoulder, not the wrist, 
should initiate movement toward the 
shift and function keys. 

first started retraining keyboard 
users 1985 the Kathryn and Gilbert 
Miller Health Care Institute for Per- 
forming Artists St. Luke’s-Roosevelt 
Hospital Center New York City, 
where Pascarelli medical director. 
Working primarily with musicians, they 


about the First Amend- 
freedom 
information acts, sunshine laws, 
ethics the cows come home, 
but none that means diddley 
unless there growing not 
shrinking base working jour- 
nalists concern themselves 
about these important 


issues. 


t’s jobs, stupid. You 
can wail and moan 


Former Society Professional 
Journalists regional director 
Georgiana Vines, national 
president. 


used detailed physical exam Pascarelli 
had devised for diagnosis, videotape 
study individual hand movements, and 
acoustical biofeedback create aware- 
ness and eventually reduce 
muscular tension. 

May 1993, Kella and Pascarelli 
published paper the Journal 
Occupational Medicine that describes 
several aberrant typing styles and corre- 
lates them with specific diagnoses, such 
Quervain’s disease, thumb ail- 
ment, and wrist flexion impairment. 
Michael Feuerstein, director the Cen- 
ter for Occupational Rehabilitation the 
University Rochester, calls the article 
“an important first step classifying 
keyboard style.” 

that time, word the Miller Insti- 
tute’s successes had filtered out jour- 
nalists, who made increasing 
component the institute’s caseload. 
Several came from the The New York 
Times, which, noting the results, asked 
the institute develop in-house 
retraining program reduce the risk 
injury. Kella devised intensive small- 
group sessions. calls his program 
CompuTyping, and spends several days 
month teaching the Times, where 
nearly 100 reporters have developed 
RSI symptoms (see “Sticking With the 
Union?” cyr, March/April, 1993). “It 
was very useful,” says Leslie Wayne, 
Times financial writer who has had RSI 
since 1991. “First all, makes you 
think about your typing technique and 
alleviate stresses that cause problems.” 
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But, she continues, “it doesn’t mean 
you come out the class and every- 
thing perfectly all the time. You need 
lot coaching.” 

Kella now marketing CompuTyp- 
ing nationally, and newspaper health 
and safety officers, including Perez 
the Los Angeles Times and Dorothy 
Wyatt The Washington Post, are 
interested. Retraining niche one 
else addressed,” Wyatt says. 

Other and researchers have 
used logic similar Kella’s and Pas- 
carelli’s come similar conclusions 
about retraining journalists. Oakland, 
California, hand therapist Terri Hansford, 
for one, has retrained journalists sever- 
San Francisco area publications. For 
keyboard users who can’t find retrain- 
ing program, there Preventing Comput- 
Injury: The Hand Book, concert 
pianist Stephanie Brown, which includes 
useful side-by-side wrong-way/right-way 
photos (Ergonome Inc., 212-222-9600). 
And Pascarelli, with coauthor Deborah 
Quilter, coming out with Repetitive 


MEET THE 
NEIGHBORS 


Israel, Rush 
Cover Arabs 


Israel’s drawbridges have yet low- 
ered, the Israeli media have jumped 
the moat and begun scouting the Middle 
East. The old dry and cautious reporting 
developments the Arab world, usu- 


rib 


4 
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Strain Injury: Computer User’s Guide 
March (John Wiley Sons, 212-850- 
6000). 

While retraining seems help prevent 
injuries from occurring worsening, its 
proponents warn that it’s not panacea. 
Proper furniture, medical care, and over- 
all conditioning all play role. does 
corporate culture that allows workers 
admit, without fear being penalized 
some fashion, that their hands hurt. 

Meanwhile, some experts, including 
Pascarelli and Kella, say retraining 
best way coping with seriously 
flawed technology the flat keyboard. 
Robert Markison, San Francisco 
hand surgeon who has been treating RSI 
since 1982, says, “The flat slab key- 
board dog. You can change tech- 
nique til the cows come home, but 
adapting bad design.” 


Barbara Selvin 


Selvin, former Newsday reporter, was 
patient the Miller Health Care Institute 
1991 and 1992. 


ally based wire services and radio 
monitoring Arab broadcasts, being 
replaced the often-gushing first-per- 
son accounts Israeli journalists who 


and the gulf states for the first time. 

subject too minor: the cleanli- 
ness the streets Amman, the gold- 
jewelry shopping sprees the women 
Abu Dhabi, the entrepreneurs 
Damascus. There hunger Israel 


Tunisian-born Rina Matsliah, Israel 
Radio’s first reporter Tunis, meets 
Yasir Arafat PLO headquarters 


are seeing places like Jordan, Tunisia, 


American 
Plastics 
Council. 


For answers your 
questions about plastics 
and the environment, 
call Jimmy Hendricks, 
media relations manager. 


202/371-5319 


American 
Plastics 
Council 


1275 Street NW_ 400 
Washington, 20005 


Plastics? 
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FELLOWSHIPS 


The Casey Journalism 
Center for 
and Families 
announces its second 
annual conference 
the niversity 
Maryland. 


Thirty journalists will 
awarded fellowships attend 
week-long conference 
and the Young,” 
June 5-10, 1994. 


Themes include the crisis the 
juvenile justice system, legislative remedies 
for gun-related violence, the public health 
costs violence, mental health effects 
the young, and the role played media 
violence, along with reporting techniques 
and new models journalism. Last year’s 
speakers included Attorney General Janet 
Reno and other key decision-makers. 


Fellowships cover instruction, lodging, 
meals and reading material, and travel 
the College Journalism the 
University Maryland College Park, 
and funded the Annie Casey 
Foundation. 


DEADLINE FOR APPLICATIONS: 
Postmarked March 1994 


apply, send five copies each 
resume, statement 500 words stating 
reasons for wanting attend and how this 
will strengthen coverage children’s 
issues, nominating letter from supervisor, 
and three published articles (broadcast 
journalists send one audiotape 1/2 inch 
VHS videotape) to: Cathy Trost, Director, 
Casey Journalism Center, College 
Journalism, University Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 20742-7111. Phone: 
301-405-2482. 


for stories about the enemy out uni- 
form, because while the borders (except 
for Egypt’s) remain almost totally 
sealed, the prospect Israel joining the 
Middle East suddenly beckons. 

Major newspapers are now sharp 
competition for reports from even the 
most anti-Israeli parts the Arab 
world, including Teheran. And elec- 
tronic journalists are scoring historic 
firsts. The stories euphoric right 
after the peace agreement, now more 
realistic arouse complex emotions 
among readers and listeners, and 
among the journalists themselves. 

Rina Matsliah, Israel Radio’s first 
reporter Tunis, covered the September 
signing the PLO-Israel peace accord 
from PLO headquarters. Under the PLO 
mantle hospitality, journalists’ Israeli 
passports were accepted Tunis, and 
Matsliah still trying adjust the 
idea that Israeli reporters’ best allies 
the Arab world are PLO officials. “It 
was terribly confusing,” she says. just 
couldn’t get into head when was 
told the Hilton Tunis that the regu- 
lar price for room $100, but 
PLO guest only have pay $60.” 

Israeli television crew also trav- 
eled Tunis September another 
first. Dov Atzmon, the foreign editor 
Israel’s largest daily, Yediot Ahronot, 
says the PLO had always been willing 
grant interviews Israeli reporters, 
and even pay for their fare Tunis, 
but until now the Israeli media hadn’t 
wanted provide with platform. 

Jordan, however, although the 
authorities permitted Yitzchak Feller, 
Radio’s first reporter that coun- 
try, enter U.S. passport, his abil- 
ity report was limited. Only one per- 
son was willing speak into the micro- 
phone the PLO’s public relations 
director Amman. 

Dan Scemama, the first Israeli 
reporter cover Jordan, entered 
September French tourist. 
arrival sent faxes the royal palace 
disclosing his identity journalist 
and requesting interviews. foreign 
network agreed sell him footage 
related the peace talks between Israel 
and Jordan, and Scemama read out 
Hebrew translation over the phone. 

When the footage and his familiar 
voice were broadcast the news that 


night the day the famous Rabin- 
Arafat handshake Washington 
Israeli viewers may have thought that 
Israel had crew Amman. Jorda- 
nian police certainly did. They turned 
Scemama’s room upside down 
search for hidden cameras some 
super-antenna. the end, harassed 
the authorities and threatened Islam- 
extremists, Scemama left Jordan, 
did Israel Radio’s Feller, for the same 
reason. early November, when 
rumors Jordan-israel treaty were 
was refused entry. 

Still, Scemama says wants pro- 
duce stories about how Arabs work and 
live. think Israelis imagine that 
Damascus, for instance, all the residents 
have only one thought: how destroy 
Israel,” says. “If they could see pic- 
tures, they would surprised.” Finally, 
Scemama adds, Israeli journalists are 
beginning feel like European 
American reporters who can “cover 
their own region.” 


Leora Frankel-Shlosberg 


Frankel-Shlosberg Jerusalem-based 
stringer for The Dallas Morning News and 
the Detroit News. 


BUTT OUT 


Publishers and their 
Tobacco Habit 


Raise questions about cigarettes with 
publishers who print tobacco advertis- 
ing and they get nervous. Antismoking 
groups both coasts are doing their 
best make them really sweat. 

Last year, California group called 
Women and Girls Against Tobacco tar- 
geted three magazines Glamour, 
Essence, and People Weekly for what 
calls the “Golden Handcuffs Chal- 
lenge.” The title, says Regina Penna, 
director Women and Girls Against 
Tobacco, “relates how tobacco indus- 
try money ties the hands magazines. 
There understanding within the 
advertising industry that magazines that 
accept tobacco ads not run derogato- 
articles about tobacco’’ (see “The 
Magazine Smoking Habit,” Jan- 


1994 
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uary/February 1978, and “Smoke 
Screens,” CJR, May/June 1987). 
March, Penna invited the three maga- 
zines’ editors discuss this topic. 
took six months for Glamour and Peo- 
ple reply, and both declined. Essence 
didn’t respond all. 

Meanwhile, the California Depart- 
ment Health Services, which funds 
Women and Girls Against Tobacco, 
tried place Essence. The 
magazine, which has many young black 
female readers, was targeted because 
young women are one the fastest- 
growing sectors smokers the coun- 
try and, least California, more 
black women smoke (one four) than 
does the female population whole 
(one five). 

The antismoking agency may have 
hoped had sympathetic ear 
Essence, since the magazine’s senior 
editor for health, Linda Villarosa, once 
published critical article magazine- 
cigarette relationships the Harvard 
Public Health Review. “Alienating 
tobacco company means more than 
kissing off just cigarettes; may mean 
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CIGARETTES MADE 
THEM HISTORY 


alienating conglomerate,” she wrote 

the spring 1991 issue. The title was 
“Caution: Tobacco Ads May Haz- 

ardous Your Editorial Freedom.” 

The that the antismoking group 
prepared for Essence featured photos 
three black singers Motown’s Mary 
Wells, the Temptations’ Eddie 
Kendricks, and jazz singer Sarah Vaugh- 
all dead tobacco-related dis- 
eases, over copy that read, “Cigarettes 
made them State officials and 
the antismoking group, working togeth- 
er, reserved space time for the May 
issue. But once the came in, the mag- 
azine suddenly ran out room. 

second attempt was made for the 
June “health and fitness” issue. But 
according letter from the western 

representative for the magazine, the 
was “deemed very controversial” 
and sent Essence president Clarence 
Smith and c.e.o. Lewis. never 
appeared. 

Meanwhile, group called Stop 
Teenage Addiction Tobacco, working 
with Massachusetts health officials, was 
trying place its own its own some 
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LINCOLN INSTITUTE 
LAND Poticy 


announces the 


1994 LAND FORUM FOR JOURNALISTS 
SHORT TERM FELLOWS PROGRAM 


Fourteen will selected for fellowships 
attend the Policy Forum for three-day 
educational program held June, 1994, Com- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Topics include urban policy, envi 
ronmental policy, land policy, growth management, pri- 
vate property rights, local government finance, and real 
estate development 


Past Fellows include reporters from the Arizona Republic, 
Constitution-Journal, Charlotte Observer, Chicago 
Tribune, Kansas City Stor, Los 
Times, Miami Herald, New York Times, Philadelphia 
er, Riverside Press-Enterprise, Sacramento Bee, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, U.S. News World Report, and Washing- 
ton Post 


nominate journalist, including yourself, write 


Mary Helen Black 
Program Administrator 
113 Brattle Street 
Cambridge, 02138 


Nominations must received later than Feb.15, 1994 


Frank Batten Fellowships 
Darden Graduate School 
Business Administration 
University Virginia 


For full-time journalists from any 
medium with least three years 
news-gathering experience toearnan 
M.B.A. full-time, two-year pro- 
gram, and who intend pursue 
career media management. 


Must U.S. citizens and meet all 
requirements entering M.B.A. 
student including Graduate Man- 
agement Admissions Test. 


Three Batten Fellowships can 
awarded annually. Tuition, fees and 
stipend for living expenses provided. 


For more information: 


Director Financial Aid 

The Darden School 

University Virginia 

P.O. Box 6550 

Charlottesville, 22906 
1-800-UVA 804-924-7281 
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East Coast newspapers. This one fea- 
tured photographs five men: publish- 
ers Newhouse and Rupert Murdoch; 
Laurence Tisch, president CBS and 
chairman Loews, which owns Loril- 
lard Tobacco; Henry Kravis, partner 
the firm that own R.J. Reynolds 
Tobacco; and Michael Miles, chairman 
Philip Morris. The copy above the 
photos the publishing and tobacco 
executives read, “Meet five Ameri- 
ca’s richest drug 

The Washington Post accepted the 
ad, did The Patent Trader, weekly 
New York’s Westchester County. 
But The New York Times, New York’s 
Jewish Week, and several suburban 


Please 
remember 

that CLOROX® 

our brand 

for our products— 
laundry bleach, 


The says so. 


The Clorox Company 
Box 24305 
Oakland, 94623 


papers rejected it. spokesperson for 
Jewish Week, which doesn’t run 
cigarette ads, told The Boston Globe 
that the paper refused the because 
accused individuals wrongdoing and 
“crossed the line 
spokesman for the Times made similar 
argument, suggesting that the had 
targeted corporations instead individ- 
uals the paper would have run it. 
Massachusetts smoking foes, for their 
part, believe that zeroing people 
who advertise push cigarettes the 
best way drive their message home. 
California, Penna compares publish- 
ers’ reactions antismoking campaigns 
smokers’ reactions health warn- 


brand name. Our brand 
name—our registered 
trademark that use for 
our laundry and cleaning 
products, including the 
quality bleach products 
been making for 
home laundry and dis- 
infectant uses since 1916. 


When you add our bleach 
product your laundry, 
adding CLOROX® 
bleach. When you write 
item about the use 
our bleach products, 
it’s “CLOROX® 
it’s just bleach, it’s 
just bleach. not 


ings. “The first stage complete igno- 
rance; the second recognition 
problem,” she says. “They’re probably 
stage one and half.” 

Jan Ferris 


Ferris San Francisco journalist. 


FOLLOW-UP 


OVERTIME WARS 


The newsroom overtime wars may not 
over, but pair key battles 
reporters have prevailed. Allan 
Freedman reported the July/August 
1992 issue CJR, labor laws exempt 
from overtime pay “learned profession- 
als” who “work that original and 
creative nature.” This has forced 
reporters and newswriters into the odd 
legal strategy arguing that their work 
unoriginal. two major long-running 
court cases, judges have agreed. 

November, District Judge 
Shane Devine finally resolved the 
Labor The Concord Monitor case. 
Devine awarded $21,000 dozen 
Monitor employees who successfully 
claimed that they were not professionals, 
and thus were entitled overtime pay. 
While Judge Devine wrote that his deci- 
sion was “limited precedential value,” 
attorneys, editors, and newspaper own- 
ers have differed over the case’s impact. 

The Monitor ruling came the heels 
the August Freeman NBC News 
decision which Magistrate 
Judge Kathleen Roberts found that 
NBC newswriter Jacob Freeman’s work 
depends such things skill and 
experience, not “invention, imagina- 
tion, sheer talent.” Freeman and his 
fellow plaintiffs, Judge Roberts wrote, 
were not professionals and thus entitled 
overtime pay. 

The Sherwood Washington Post 
case, which nearly 100 Post employ- 
ees sued the paper 1986 over its over- 
time policy, has yet decided. 
District Judge Gerhard Gesell dis- 
missed the case 1988, but appeals 
court overturned the dismissal soon 
after. The case was reheard last Febru- 
ary District Judge Norma Hol- 
loway Johnson. 


Ken Davidoff 
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ARTS AND LAURELS 


DART the Fort Worth Star-Telegram and 
sportswriter Mike Fisher. After routinely covering for the 
past ten months the bruising contract negotiations between 
the Dallas Cowboys and its star running-back Emmitt 
Smith, Fisher traded his privileged position the side- 
lines relay signal compromise from Smith’s agent 
the owner the team. Then, when deal was finally 
announced, Fisher with the apparent goal picking 
points with the public arranged have another reporter 
the press conference ask Smith’s agent “an intermedi- 
ary” had been involved. Blocked the agent’s public 
denial, Fisher tackled him private and got him 
acknowledge, Fisher victoriously reported Septem- 
ber piece, that Star-Telegram reporter... deserved 
some credit for getting the ball rolling.” most journal- 
ists, however, credit wasn’t quite the word: for example, 
Mike Blackman, editor Fisher’s own paper, told Dallas 
Morning News sports columnist Barry Horn that, “Our 
policy, like most newspapers, not get involved and 
the ones that make the news.” And, Horn observed, 
“Blackman was simply repeating what every would-be 
journalist learns the first day school.” 


DART the Journal Newspapers suburban Wash- 
ington, D.C. Readers the June business section were 
undoubtedly touched sympathetic feature Fresh 
Value supermarkets overlooked headed 
CERY CHAIN OWNER VOWS SURVIVE. Their reaction might 
have been somewhat different they had also been privy 
the indiscreet boast associate publisher Brenda Roy 
the July company newsletter. team effort the 
part [editorial and advertising] departments resulted 
Fresh Value supermarkets advertising every week our 
full-run dailies and select weeklies,” Roy crowed. “Ken 
Courter initiated contact with Richfood Distributors and 
opened the door for Greg Warner and Bob Saupp final- 
ize the Fresh Value sale. Editorial staffers wrote profile 
about Fresh Value Supermarkets that drew fifteen respons- 
their Germantown store alone.” 


LAUREL Scripps Howard News Service, assis- 
tant managing editor investigations Andrew Schneider, 
and chief political correspondent Peter Brown, for 
underscoring the wisdom Polonius’s financial advice 
Hamlet particularly the government gets into the act. 
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the four-part series called “FDIC: Protector Turned 
Predator,” Schneider and Brown documented how, its 
mindless haste liquidate the remaining assets the 
hundreds banks that collapsed the 1980s and early 
the Deposit Insurance Corporation had 
called the loans and mortgages thousands borrow- 
ers who had never missed payment, seizing their homes, 
farms, ranches, and businesses and leaving their lives 
ruins and then, turning deaf ear their pleas and 
offers and lawsuits, sold the properties for pennies the 
dollar shrewd investors who promptly resold them 
profits 300 percent. The result ten-month inquiry 
that included analysis 65,000 documents and inter- 
views with 680 people states, the October 24-27 
series gave full account why the FDIC the inde- 
pendent agency created FDR 1933 “to calm the fears 
and consternations panicked depositors” had sixty 
years later, the minds American bor- 
rowers, come stand for, one headline the series put 
it, FEAR. DECEPTION. INTIMIDATION. CHAOS. 


DART Clinton Collins, Jr., columnist for the Min- 
neapolis Star Tribune, for ethical principles that run only 
skin deep. abrasive August piece the failure 
the local news media employ “different hues 
important jobs, Collins, black lawyer and legal 
affairs commentator, put the blame “the word” and 
offered among his examples WCCO, which said had 
been unresponsive his inquiries about “its dismal 
record hiring radio personalities color.” Indeed, 
warned, “stations like WCCO [the most popular talk 
radio station the state], they not change the com- 
plexion their on-air people, will likely have some very 
serious explaining come license renewal time.” The 
moral force such eruptions was considerably undercut, 
however, when August the Star Tribune published 
WCCO’s response, which was revealed that Collins’s 
conversations with WCCO had actually revolved around 
his request that hired on-air host and that, 
the day after his column had appeared, Collins had again 
contacted WCCO’s station manager, referred the col- 
umn, and asked was now ready talk about job. 
(WCCO also pointed out that Collins had chosen 
ignore some relevant realities, including three highly visi- 
ble members minority groups on-air positions 
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local television stations, the relatively small percentage 
African-Americans Minnesota’s population, and 
WCCO’s ongoing program, jointly designed with the 
NAACP, train and develop members minority 
groups for future positions the news media.) That same 
edition carried mea culpa column Collins 
edging the conflict interest and explaining that, after 
much soul-searching, had concluded that his mistake 
would make him better columnist and that would 
therefore not resign. His column was accompanied 
note from the editors explaining that the paper’s relation- 
ship with Collins regular contributor was regretfully 
end. 


DART The New York Times, for transmitting eth- 
ically scrambled signal. its lead editorial July 19, the 
paper sounded off against “troubling” deal between Con- 
tinental Cablevision and ABC, newly negotiated under the 
terms the 1992 federal cable law (under which televi- 
sion station can demand carried cable system 
can refuse carried unless receives compensation). 
“The deal [which calls for Continental pay ABC cre- 
ate new cable sports channel return for permission 
continue retransmit the network’s signals for free] 
should help the ABC network,” the Times allowed. “But 
local affiliates come away with money.... Viewers will 
also lose local broadcasters don’t come away with 
cash.... Over-the-air TV,” the concluded, “is 
important social glue that binds Americans together.” 
Whatever the merits that lofty message, the editorial 
chose not interrupt with the fact that five Times Com- 
pany television stations were then engaged negotiations 
with cable companies over retransmission-consent com- 
pensation, that two those stations are ABC affiliates, and 
that one those affiliates was seeking retransmission-con- 
sent compensation from Continental Cablevision the 
time the editorial was published. 


LAUREL The Tampa Tribune and staff writer Lisa 
Demer, for fostering better care the thousands chil- 
dren caught any one time Florida’s foster care sys- 
tem. Demer’s four-part series the failures that sys- 
tem centered the terrible traumas suffered over the past 
eighteen years one anonymous Jane the hands 
unstable parents, abusive guardians, irresponsible social 
workers, and bureaucrats more interested protecting 
their files than protecting defenseless kids. Pieced 
together from court and police records, from dozens 
interviews and, most significantly, from documents 
provided Demer what Health and Rehabilitation Ser- 
vice officials regarded serious violation state law 
and HRS secrecy rules the August series had 


October produced some gratifying moves toward reform. 
also resulted Jane’s reunion with her baby sister Lucy, 
from whom she had been separated the system eleven 
years before. 


LAUREL the Louis Post-Dispatch and 
reporters Thom Gross, Carolyn Tuft, and Daniel 
Browning, for feeding frenzy wholesome kind. 
With the spread deadly illness elsewhere the coun- 
try linked tainted restaurant food, the Post-Dispatch 
checked out the system place for protecting local din- 
ers and found far from satisfying. Its “Restaurant 
Report Card” based three-month computer- 
assisted study city and county health department 
records for restaurants, delis, and pizza parlors that had 
been inspected least six times during the last three 
years, well on-site visits with official sanitar- 
ian eateries the area filled nearly five full pages 
the paper. described the inspection process, 
explained the ratings system, named the names the 
worst violators, and detailed the repeated critical viola- 
tions ranging from toxic items near food, rats 
walk-in cooler that somehow never earned health 
department rating lower than “Restaurant Report 
Card,” which also included section for the 
wary diner,” appeared the September edition. 
last report, special advertising section planned 
the Missouri Restaurant Association and scheduled 
run future issue was longer the Post-Dis- 
patch’s menu. 


DART the Los Angeles Times. When the Times’s 
Scott Harris took the subject his November 
column some the sillier absurdities the paper’s 
newly effective guidelines ethnic, racial, sexual, and 
other identification guidelines that outlaw, for exam- 
ple, the use the word “deaf” (“say that individual 
can not and the term “Dutch (“consid- 
ered offensive reference sharing his 
editors killed the column, explaining later The Wash- 
ington Post that would not have interested “people 
the street.” Harris had underscored his point inter- 
viewing such interested people the director pro- 
gram development for the Greater Los Angeles Council 
Deafness (to the contrary, she said, deafness “the 
preferred term”) and the Los Angeles Consulate the 
Netherlands (“Would scratch ‘Dutch treat’ from your 
book? No.”). Orwell! Thou shouldst living this 
hour! 


This colum:: compiled and written Gloria Cooper, 
managing editor, whom nominations should addressed. 
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Lone Star State 


any discussion 
television news 
eminence, handful 

stations invari- 

ably crops up: San 
Francisco’s KRON 

for its special pro- 

Denver for its mar- 
ket dominance; 
Wichita’s KAKE 
for its focus 
award-winning 
photojournalism; 
KDKA Pitts- 
burgh for its reputa- 
tion solid news 
operation long 
standing: Boston’s 
WCVB for chasing 
stories all over the 
world. But there’s one station that 
stands out among the half dozen exem- 
plary news operations around the 
country, it’s probably WFAA, the ABC 
affiliate Dallas-Fort Worth. 

WFAA occupies low-rise building 
downtown Dallas few blocks from 
Dealey Plaza, the Kennedy assassina- 
tion site. The station shares central 


be 


Joe Holley, former editor The Texas 
Observer, Austin-based free-lance 
writer. 
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Bright 


the 


Joe Holley 


driveway with The Dallas Morning 
News. Both WFAA and the Morning 
News, probably the best newspaper 
the Southwest, are locally owned, 
the Belo Corporation. 

What the viewer sees WFAA 
Channel newscast looks little different, 
first glance, from newscasts across the 
country. The four anchors sit behind 
desk; they engage friendly patter 
between stories; they offer news, weath- 
er, and sports just like any other news- 
cast. why does the station thor- 


Spot 


oughly dominate the 
market, the eighth 
largest the nation, 
that often equals 
the market share 


CIA 


the other two Dal- 
las-Fort Worth net- 
work affiliates com- 
bined? 

The differences 
begin come clear 

over more extended 
viewing. certain steady professional- 
ism suggests version The New 
York Times rather than, say, USA 
Today. Channel avoids the “if 
bleeds, leads” approach newsgath- 
ering even during sweep periods, when 
ratings are set. Its stories are 
frequently longer, more enterprising, 
than the typical news story. 

Cathy Creany, who became the sta- 
tion’s general manager last February, 
recalls tuning Channel newscast 
her hotel room when she was Dallas 
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the forty stations 


that rejected NYPD Blue, 


Channel the only one 


for one maybe dozen interviews for 
the job. reporter was doing piece 
opera Dallas. Creany, who the time 
was vice-president and general manag- 
WTVH-TV Syracuse, New 
York, CBS affiliate, remembers 
thinking, That lady has been 
talking about the opera for two minutes 
was shock. The last thing 
thought was Dallas the intellectual 
capital the world. kept thinking, 
they ready for this? Why are they 
watching this broadcast?’” 

doubt, viewers are watching for 
combination reasons. Channel 
news P.M. serves handy lead-in 
for the ever-popular Wheel Fortune. 
they could watching because 
there’s something reassuring and reli- 
able about the Channel cast charac- 
ters. After all, WFAA’s anchor and 
10, Tracy Rowlett, has been the same 
spot for eighteen years, and several 
reporters have been around for nearly 
that long; has popular weatherman 
Troy Dungan. 

they could watching because 
they’ve grown accustomed the sta- 
tion’s distinctive quality. Bark, tele- 
vision critic for The Dallas Morning 
News, observes that Dallas-Fort Worth 
viewing audiences have always pre- 
ferred what calls “cheesy shows” 
except when comes news. Even 
before WFAA’s news operation began 
dominate, area audiences pre- 
ferred serious newscasts. 

what WFAA does means dis- 
patching reporters and satellite truck 
West Texas cover little town 
destroyed tornado, while its com- 
petitors are still relying wire-service 
reports. means devoting time and 
resources investigative pieces 
such complex, difficult-to-report issues 
the savings and loan scandal, scan- 
dal with enormous implications for Dal- 
las. the football-mad Metroplex, 
means sending sports anchor Dale 
Hansen London cover Dallas 


introduce news program 


its time slot 


Cowboys preseason game. also means 
willingness jump headlong into 
investigation about egregious corruption 
the football program Southern 
Methodist University Dallas, step- 
ping the toes some powerful peo- 
ple the process. 

want own the story,” execu- 
tive news director John Miller says. 
“We want all over it.” 


Jim Moore the Austin bureau chief for 
Houston’s sister station 
WFAA. Friday morning the tail 
end summer, what promises 
slow news day, calls his com- 
puter screen assignment sheets for his 
own station and for WFAA. counts 
nineteen WFAA reporters working 
stories for that day’s newscast; KHOU 
has ten. 

addition, Moore says, “on any 
given day WFAA has many people 
working not-for-today stories and 
people off have people working.” 
Moore mentions his WFAA counterpart 
Austin, Robert Riggs, who has been 
doing eye-opening investigative reports 
scandal involving convicted mur- 
derer named Kenneth Allen McDuff and 
alleged bribery the Texas Board 
Pardons and Paroles. “Riggs spent over 
six months doing his investigation 
McDuff,” Moore says. “It was great 
stuff. wasn’t the air full time. 
could never anything like that, 
because they need the air every 
single day, sometimes twice day.” 

WFAA’s reporters have the gifts 
time and money. The four-person 
reporting team that WFAA sent 
Mogadishu cover the arrival 
American troops last year ended 
staying four weeks Africa, enough 
time produce five-part series called 
“Visions Africa.” The aim the 
series was give viewers more com- 
prehensive view the continent, some- 
thing beyond wars and famine. 

immensely profitable station, 


WFAA spends money not only good 
reporters and on-air talent but equip- 
ment and technology well. “John 
said would never get trou- 
ble for chartering Lear jet cover 
story,” news operations manager Craig 
Harper says, “but would get trouble 
for not chartering jet.” 

Harper puts it: got all the 
toys.” mentions the station’s satel- 
lite truck, equipped with two editing 
systems and capable two feeds 
once; one the largest satellite 
trucks ever built. The station’s heli- 
copter, French-made Aerospeciale, 
the Rolls-Royce TV-station chop- 
pers. WFAA was the second customer 
buy the state-of-the-art 
newsroom computer system (CNN was 
the first). the only non-ABC- 
owned station cooperate with ABC 
operating news bureau out its 
facility. WFAA was the first station 
Texas staff capital bureau 
Austin; for the last ten years has 
operated the only Texan single-station 
bureau Washington. Houston’s 
KHOU opening one January. 


The WFAA news operation wasn’t 
always this way, and hasn’t always 
been successful. For years, Channel 
frequently finished dismal third the 
battle with its two network-affiliated 
competitors. The relatively few people 
who watched received steady diet 
spot news car wrecks, fires, drown- 
ings, shootings, robberies, and assaults. 

The station’s rise the top began 
1973, when Belo executives committed 
themselves finding miracle worker. 
Their search led them Herman Martin 
Haag, Jr. Marty Haag (pronounced 
with long high-energy assistant 
news director WCBS-TV New York 
City. the late 1950s, Haag and his 
roommate the time, fellow named 
Jim Lehrer, The MacNeil/Lehrer 
NewsHour, had worked reporters 
The Dallas Morning News. 
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came with very strongly held 
ideas about what local news should be,” 
Haag says. Those who have worked with 
him say “strongly held” understate- 
ment. Haag’s ideas about dominating 
coverage, about the beat system, about 
doing longer trend stories and investiga- 
tive reporting, are fiercely held. His drive 
and his hair-trigger temper were notori- 
ous during his tenure news director, 
but his approach got results. 

Miller, who inherited Haag’s posi- 
tion 1989 when Haag moved the 
corporate ladder, adheres Haag’s 
basic principles. “This station known 
far and wide reporter’s shop,” 
Miller explains, “but that’s too narrow. 
It’s idea shop. There’s very little 
top-down assignment. most stations, 
the assignment desk drives coverage. 
Not here. can’t predefine what the 
news going be. can’t impose 
our vision the reporter.” WFAA’s 
reporters, turn, not see themselves 
constant race with competitors 
the next emergency, the next visual 
and accessible piece news. They see 
their principal competition, fact, 
print. 

WFAA lives and dies the beat sys- 
tem, which gives reporters time culti- 
vate both sources and their own exper- 
tise. surprising number the sta- 
tion’s reporters have been Channel 
for more than five years, giving them 
feel for the Dallas-Fort Worth area. 

Shortly after his arrival WFAA, 
Haag tracked down Tracy Rowlett, 
Byron Harris, and Doug Fox, three 
reporters from Oklahoma known collec- 
tively the Oklahoma Mafia. All three 
had quit KWTV-TV Oklahoma City 
protest after management killed Har- 
ris’s investigative series allegedly 
crooked auto dealers Oklahoma City. 
The dealers were, course, important 
advertisers. 

“We were blacklisted the busi- 
ness,” Rowlett says. “General managers 
got together and decided were mal- 
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contents. Marty called up, and 
became the core what was trying 
do. And all three are still here.” 

mid-1975, Haag felt his kind 
news operation was and running 
WFAA, but the station was still mired 
third place the ratings. consul- 
tant brought fiddle with WFAA 
anchor combinations suggested pairing 
Rowlett with young black reporter 
from Tucson named Iola Johnson. Dal- 
las focus groups responded enthusiasti- 
cally the chemistry between the two. 
did viewing audiences. Within 
year, the new team was number one 
and challenging for number one 
Johnson eventually moved after 
contract dispute, but Rowlett, after 
eighteen years, remains one the most 
popular anchors the Metroplex. 

there was one story that solidified 
Channel 8’s position, was the crash 
Delta the Dallas-Fort Worth air- 
port August 1985, crash that 


claimed 137 lives. Haag’s insistence, 
WFAA pre-empted regular program- 
ming and broadcast live from the crash 
site for almost six consecutive hours. 
“The other stations were slow react,” 
Bark The Dallas Morning News 
recalls. “WFAA’s coverage cemented 
the perception that anything going 
on, you turn Channel 8.” 

Another crucial factor was the work 
the late Dave Lane president and 
general manager. Lane secured the 
wrap-around programs that assured the 
newscasts sizable ready-made audi- 
ence. picked Oprah Channel 
8’s lead-in the o’clock newscast 
and insured that Wheel Fortune fol- 
lowed the o’clock show. 

The lead-in for the P.M newscast is, 
course, ABC’s World News Tonight 
with Peter Jennings, which, Bark 
points out, big advantage. And 
Mondays during the fall, the lead-in for 
the broadcast Monday Night 
Football. lead-ins like that,” 
Bark says, don’t think they could put 
monkey there read the news, but 
might interesting experiment.” 


Over the years, WFAA has collected 
lot prizes, including Peabody and 
five DuPont-Columbia awards. has 
also won its share critics. 

Bark, among others, questions John 
Miller’s commitment investigative 
reporting. points out that one 
last full-time investigative 
reporters, Charlie Duncan, left the sta- 
tion three years ago, with lawsuits trail- 
ing his wake. One those was $58 
million libel suit won Waco district 
attorney, Vic Feazell, 1991. Bark 
sees it, that fiscally chastening experi- 
ence may have made Miller less than 
eager replace Duncan. 

“It’s not true that we’re leery 
investigative reporting,” Miller says. 
never had I-team. Marty 
[Haag] used say that every reporter 
should doing investigative reporting. 


we 
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Obviously, when you lose $58 million 
lawsuit, you try not let that happen 
again. Although would always like 
our investigative reporting.” 

It’s difficult disagree, particularly 
when Miller ticks off list recent 
investigative work. mentions Robert 
Riggs’s investigation into the Texas 
Board Pardons and Paroles. The eigh- 
teen-month investigation uncovered 
parole-selling scheme and has led 
major changes the Texas criminal jus- 
tice system. points out that was 
WFAA, along with the Detroit Free 
Press, that broke the story about prob- 
lems with gas tanks pickups 
built between 1972 and 1987. And 
mentions continuing investigation into 
organ transplant association that 
seems have lost track more than 
million. 

Although every news operation, both 
and print, could probably doing 
more long-term, in-depth investigative 
reporting, WFAA seems more enterpris- 
ing than the vast majority local news 
operations. What the station could 
better, given its ratings dominance and 
its personnel superiority, what Marty 
Haag calls “trend stories.” Although 
“trend” suggests fluffy piece, Haag 
has mind journalistic approach 
closer sociological investigation, 
piece that has context and perspective, 
well analysis. trend piece, 
Haag defines it, probably more diffi- 


traditional investigative piece cor- 


ruption government, say, scams 
the savings and loan industry. 

story racial tension Dallas 
would obvious trend story, 
although, ironically, WFAA might have 
part the story. The most com- 
mon complaint about WFAA has 
with race and with what some perceive 
Channel 8’s reluctance reflect 
diverse urban community. It’s been 
contentious issue for least five years. 


“Have you heard what WFAA stands 
for?” Bob Ray Sanders asks. Sanders, 
who hosts public affairs program 
KERA-13, Dallas-Fort Worth’s public 
broadcasting station, has been persis- 
tent critic what perceives arro- 
gance and insensitivity the part 
the WFAA news operation. “WFAA,” 
says, “stands for White Folks Are 
Alright.” 

Black anchor Iola Johnson has been 
gone since 1985, and for years Sanders 
contended that the four middle-aged 
white men who anchor the P.M. 
newscast reflected deliberate strategy 
the part WFAA subliminal 
North Dallas, the over- 
whelmingly white, more affluent, bet- 
ter-educated part the city. 

“It’s true, we’ve had 100 percent 
white guys with ties ten,” Creany 
said late last summer. “But will 
evolve.” The evolution took tangible 
form November. WFAA announced 
that John McCaa, African-American, 
and Gloria Campos, Hispanic, would 


sharing anchor duties with veteran 
anchors Chip Moody and Tracy Rowlett. 
That same month the station announced 
that new Sunday night show, 
would start January and “address 
current issues facing the African-Amer- 
ican community with new and creative 
solutions.” 


The man who shaped the WFAA news 
operation longer prowls the frenetic 
Channel newsroom. Since 1989, 
Marty Haag has been vice-president 
news for Belo’s broadcast division; 
works out airy sixteenth-floor 
office modern drill-bit-shaped 
building across the street. sixty, 
Haag has mellowed, says. These 
days serves consultant and coach 
the five news departments the Belo 
family (in Houston, Tulsa, Sacra- 
mento, and Norfolk, well Dallas), 
and develops new programming. He’s 
particularly interested reviving the 
documentary format. 

important that don’t get out 
the documentary business,” says. 
“The networks have discarded it, 
local stations should pick up.” Haag 
also the executive producer Channel 
8’s new Prime Time Texas, weekly 
hour-long newsmagazine hosted 
Tracy Rowlett. Prime Time Texas debut- 
October, when Channel vetoed 
NYPD Blue. the approximately forty 
ABC stations that rejected NYPD Blue, 
Channel the only one introduce 
news program its time slot. One 
recent show ran the gamut from teenage 
sex Dallas jazz look Mexico 
City and the young civic-minded devel- 
opers who want make their megalopo- 
lis more livable. 

Prime Time Texas reflection 
Haag’s belief that television station 
has obligation news service 
and community leader. I’m ideal- 
ist,” says. believe that you don’t 
insult the people’s intelligence, ulti- 
mately you’re going win.” 
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moment remains mind still. 

wife and had just returned 

the New York City region 
after two bucolic years Vermont, 
working for The Burlington Free Press. 
found pleasant apartment Jer- 
sey City, Victorian park across the 
street, and West Indian neighbor who 
welcomed with dinner curried 
goat. 

That night turned the local 
CBS channel eleven o’clock and 
caught the news from hell: nun raped 
and murdered East Harlem, three 
teenagers shot, child drowned pull 
camera, tight the grieving mother 
all served with jazzy graphics 
and intercut with anchor-to-anchor 
happy talk. 

Ten primal minutes passed and 
shut off the set, longing for Burling- 
ton’s earnest sometimes amateurish 
news broadcasts. Why was it, won- 
dered, that New York stations offered 
such dreck while television reporters 
recent sub-Arctic outpost rarely 
blinked devoting five minutes 
acid rain, new school board curricu- 
lum, even new sewer project the 
city’s south end? 

New York News, the city’s first all- 
local-news cable station, offers much- 
needed alternative, twenty-four hours 
day. The year-old Time Warner station 
the sixth such local regional cable 
operation around the country (others are 
Chicago, Washington, D.C., Long 


Michael Powell city hail bureau chief for 
New York Newsday. 
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Michael Powell 


Island, New England, and Orange 
County, California, and, coming soon 
the Northwest, station cover most 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington). It’s 
high-tech, low-cost, non-union opera- 
tion, which reporters serve their 
own camera operator, sound technician, 
and, some extent, editor. 

New York competitors like dis- 
miss the new station bunch kids 
with cameras shooting yards cinema 
footage and slapping the air. 
But that critique seems unfair. When 
moved Brooklyn and began watching 
New York News (the station avail- 
able least part all five New York 
City boroughs), found refreshing 
seriousness intent. 

Consider the randomly sampled offer- 
ings week spent New York 
watching late November: five- 
minute report the Staten Island seces- 
sion movement; segment regular 
low-key video journal Queens pub- 
lic school teacher with AIDS; nightly 
half-hour look city politics. This 
simply news without wigs and grins. 

New York adopted print rather 
than electronic model organization, 
assigning reporters beats and bureaus 
rather than dispatching them cover 
the daily menu urban atrocities. This 
emphasis helps the station break major 
stories from the ouster former 
schools chancellor Joe Fernandez 
exclusive interview with accused 
World Trade Center bomber. 

New York also puts refreshing 
lack emphasis that staple local 
network news and tabloid coverage: 


blood and body bags. That said, New 
York 1’s daily report rarely suggests 
Edward Murrow raised from the 
grave The New York Review Books 
come the airwaves. Sometimes, New 
York 1’s approach austere 
flirt with the dull. Catch the station 
the wrong time and watch blur 
every-half-hour “five-borough weather 
reports,” long features the cleaning 
subway stations “We’re not just 
talking little stainless steel here, folks” 
and static camera angles. 

The station’s reports city life 
sometimes carry breathless journalism- 
school air discovery. Chauncey How- 
ell, middle-aged refugee from local 
broadcast television, stands street- 
wise and camera-wise exception. 
offers puckish video essays every- 
thing from Brooklyn hairstyles the 
sexual healing powers papaya juice; 
characters drawn from the city’s several 
million eccentrics his pieces 
like many vaudeville troupers. 

New York offers few in-depth 
reports investigative pieces. recent 
story Bensonhurst Brooklyn 
neighborhood that has long been pre- 
dominately Italian-American provid- 
the outline potentially strong 
story. Bensonhurst has undergone sea 
change Arabs and Koreans rent 
apartments, buy stores, and send their 
children local schools. The New 
York reporter skillfully mixed street 
interviews and statistics four- 
minute feature. 

Unfortunately, the reporter stopped 
there. deeper dive might have 


explored relations between the Italian- 
American working class kids who find 
themselves slipping backward into 
poverty and their new neighbors, Kore- 
ans and Arabs, who seem sprint- 
ing forward economically. minute 
two more, tighter focus couple 
kids rather than string sidewalk 
sound bites, would have given viewers 
far more textured sense the forces 
underlying urban change. 

The station’s beat system also has 
certain inexplicable holes. city with 
1.1 million people welfare and per- 
haps 70,000 homeless, New York has 
reporter covering poverty social 
services. Nor does reporter cover the 
city’s massive public hospital and 
health system, the hundreds thou- 
sands suffering and dying from tubercu- 
losis and AIDS. 

That’s shame. For New York 
with its small cameras, relatively 
anonymous reporters, and copious air- 
time, seems uniquely positioned among 
local news stations cover such prob- 
lems with depth and precision. 

Still, New York stands out for its 
basic journalism. Its emphasis CNN- 
type live coverage major political 
events from the monthly surrealism 
comptroller Elizabeth Holtzman’s three- 
hour-long defense her ethics has 
forced broadcast competitors into more 
detailed coverage. 

The daily Road City Hall, which 
made its debut March, eight months 
before New York’s mayoral election, 
also offers more diverse take city 
politics than commonly found 
local channels. These reports continue, 
post-election, Inside City Hall; one 
them, late November, featured 
twenty-minute discussion the 
chances that all-black political party 
will formed. Although the topic was 
being widely discussed around the city, 
other television station mentioned it. 

yet, however, the station has 
not brought this same sophistication and 
analysis other beats, relying for the 
most part breaking news. Until 
does so, and until adds investigative 
reporting and expands its beats, New 
York seems more likely gently 
nudge rather than break through the 
sorry parameters local television 
news New York City. 


October 14, intern Jill Priluck 
spent day with New York News, 
Time Warner’s local twenty-four-hour 
cable news channel. Here her report. 


8:30 A.M. The morning meeting begins. 
Ten people sit around long table. Five 
them are producers. Two other pro- 
ducers are present via speakerphone. 
They’re home, tired after unusual- 
late shift, ready bed. The old- 
est person the table news director 
Steve Paulus, who came New York 
after ten years New York’s WCBS- 
TV. Paulus thirty-seven. and Paul 
Sagan, vice-president news and pro- 
gramming, and the five no, seven 
producers listen assignment editor 
Lucian Chalfen goes through the day’s 
scheduled stories. 

Election day only three weeks 
away. Hillary Clinton coming town 
stump for Mayor David Dinkins, 
who’s being pushed hard challenger 
Rudy Giuliani. Three the channel’s 
twenty-nine reporters videojour- 
nalists will covering the race. 
They will lug their own cameras; they 
will report and tape and help edit their 
own stories. Chalfen reports that Melis- 
Russo, for one, will covering three 
events, including Hillary/Dinkins 
fundraiser the Grand Hyatt Hotel 
12:30 and 1:45 Hillary “appearance” 
health clinic the Bronx. 

Several New York trademark 
“local-local” stories that have been 
pitched earlier the reporters are dis- 
cussed. Barbara Wood, New York 1’s 
Brooklyn reporter, plans shoot 
footage dangerous intersection 
near school where residents are push- 
ing for better traffic regulation. Con- 
sumer reporter Lynda Vergne will 
get the local angle lawsuit filed 
major drugstore chains against leading 
pharmaceutical companies, accusing 
them price-fixing. 

10:00 The meeting breaks up. The 
producers back the newsroom and 
their computers. 


Most what appears New York 
pre-taped. Edited stories are bar- 
coded and put into sort video juke- 
box, Sony LMS (Library Management 
System). The LMS the master con- 
trol room. team producers 
punching intros and stories create 
the half-hour “news wheel” that goes 
out over local cable lines more than 
million subscribers. Graphics, too, are 
produced computer. The finished 
segments are played out through the 
high-tech jukebox. 

The anchor desk the other side 
the room. Anchor Brad Holbrook, 
who’s been duty since A.M., tap- 
ing spots for the morning news shows, 
News Ist and New York News All 
Morning. Anchors spend six eight 
hours the desk, writing their own 
copy, then taping their written leads 
running their own teleprompters and 
speaking into computer-activated cam- 
eras. Holbrook tapes news intros and 
transit updates and does weather, sports, 
and business updates for the news 
wheels that are repeated, with occasion- 
changes, throughout the morning. 

Holbrook almost ready for lunch. 
He’ll off duty the next half hour 
so, and New York News All Day will 
start taping with new anchor. 
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When reporter Lynda Vergne covers 
story, she her own technical crew 


10:30 After making few phone 
calls, Lynda Vergne gets ready for 
her assignment. She plans shoot 
A.M. press conference, then get addi- 
tional footage one the drug chain’s 
local branches. 

She goes the small room where the 
station’s video equipment stored, 
grabs black backpack filled with extra 
tapes, batteries, and wires, shoulders it, 
then picks tripod and hoists 
twelve-pound Sony camera. She 
places her equipment the trunk 
New York car, which parked 
Forty-second Street. 

10:55 A.M. Vergne arrives the 
Doral Tuscany Hotel and rushes 
the Renaissance Room, where the press 
conference about take place. She 
sets the tripod and camera, hooks the 
New York News microphone the 
lectern, focuses the camera, and just 
the press conference begins press- 
the button. During the con- 
ference, Vergne asks executive 
from the Rite Aid drug chain how much 
extra the average consumer paying 
result the alleged price-fixing. She 
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later explains that she hopes have 
graphic her piece that will show how 
the alleged price hike affects specific 
prescription drugs. 

The conference ends. She gets into 
the elevator, where reporter from 
another news station asks Vergne 
she thinks that New York will ever 
get camera operators. She says she does 
not. step out into the lobby. 
Vergne says that, initially, news crews 
from other stations were hostile New 
York videojournalists. Now, lot 
people are getting terrified about 
what we’re doing. They know they’re 
probably going doing this few 
the start, she adds, she found 
hard concentrate both the tech- 
nical and editorial parts newsgather- 
ing. “At times you are distracted 
checking something like the lighting 
the audios and you may miss something 
But, she adds, “when 
you have it, you 

Vergne drives Grand Street, 
parks her car near the local Rite Aid 
pharmacy, and shoots footage, includ- 
ing interview with pharmacist and 
some customers. She then calls her 
executive producer, Tom Farkas, who 
says that her way back the office 


she should get footage the symbol 
the New York headquarters one 
the companies named the suit. 
also suggests that she get some com- 
ments from independent, non- 
chain, pharmacist. 

2:00 Vergne arrives back the 
newsroom. She starts editing her two- 
and-a-half-minute story. It’s nearly 3:00 
when she finishes time start writ- 
ing the script. 3:45 she hands her 
script Farkas, who approves it. 
Vergne now works with editor fin- 
ish packaging the piece tracking her 
voice, putting the portions tape 
proper order. Then it’s time for Farkas 
check again. 

The story bar-coded and fed into 
the Sony LMS, ready called for 
broadcast during the P.M. half-hour 
news wheel. 6:20 P.M., viewers 
New York hear: “I’m Lynda 
Vergne and this the New York Living 
Consumer Other viewers hear 
again about 7:20 P.M., and into 
the night and morning. 


Note: Since Priluck’s visit, Paul Sagan was 
promoted senior vice-president for 
cable programming; Steve Paulus took 
his place vice-president 
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The 


assertions 
about voter 
suppression 
were 
explosive. 
How did 
reporters 
react? 


Insider Cynicism: 


Rollins 
Meets 
the Press 


Christopher Hanson 


illions Americans are jaded 

about politics. But nowhere this 

sentiment more potent and multi- 

faceted than Washington, 

where the press corps brings 
odd mix malaise and gleeful fascination politi- 
cal coverage. This not healthy concoction and 
does not make for great journalism, was shown 
recently the strange story Rollins the 
Sperling breakfast. 

Rollins is, was, Republican political consul- 
tant. The Sperling breakfast Washington institu- 
tion sorts held some 2,600 times over the past 
twenty-seven years which journalists, hosted 
The Christian Science Monitor’s Godfrey “Budge” 
Sperling, gently question figures like Rollins and 
report the responses they find newsworthy. 

November Sperling breakfast, Rollins, 
boasting about how had just helped win gover- 
norship for New Jersey’s Christine Todd Whitman, 
said the campaign had spent about $500,000 sup- 
press the black vote. said GOP operatives had 
made payments Democratic precinct workers 
black areas condition they sit their hands 
election day. And said the Whitman campaign 
had contributed church charities return for 
black ministers keeping mum the virtues 
Democratic incumbent James Florio. 

Paying off black clergy? Suppressing the votes 
group that had fought bitter, protracted strug- 
gle secure the franchise? These were explosive 
assertions. 

How did the reporters react? person unaccus- 
tomed the ways Washington might imagine 
mad dash the session broke up, reporters elbowing 


each other get through the doors and grab the 


Christopher Hanson Washington correspondent for the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer and contributing editor 
Research assistance was provided interns Ken Davidoff 
and Jill Priluck. 


phones, hell-bent double-checking Rollins’s claims, 
eager file big take-outs for the next day’s editions. 

This was not exactly how things went, however. 
the fourteen twenty daily newspaper reporters the 
breakfast (estimates vary), least nine did not file 
Rollins’s suppression remarks that day including 
representatives the McClatchy newspapers, the 
Petersburg Times, Hearst, Media General, and the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. Steve Berg the Minneapo- 
lis Star Tribune said didnt realize that Rollins’s 
remarks would create such sensation. Even the jour- 
nalist representing Sperling’s own Christian Science 
Monitor reported entirely separate topic 
(ROLLINS SAYS KEY NAFTA CONGRESS, NOT 
DEBATE). Monitor reporter Linda Feldman said she did 
not mention the vote suppression comments because 
she had only fifteen minutes file and did not have 
time clarify various questions raised the state- 
ment. This was bit like filing review Our Amer- 
ican Cousin while delaying report that little dis- 
ruption involving Mr. Lincoln. 

Meanwhile, The Street Journal and USA Today 
each kissed the story off couple paragraphs. The 
Los Angeles Times buried truncated 344-word version 
Washington Post account page A21. 

was later reported that Rollins had made similar 
statements about vote suppression three days prior 
the breakfast conversations with GOP spin- 
maven Mary Matalin, who co-hosts CNBC political 
talk show; semi-retired columnist Rowland Evans; 
and MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour reporter Margaret 
Warner. None the three had seen fit report 
Rollins’s assertion prior the breakfast. (Warner told 
The Washington Post that, after she read the breakfast 
stories, “In general, though not every specific, had 
the feeling heard 

Reporters who did not leap into the Rollins fray 
have their rationales. For instance, Gil Klein Media 
General, who writes for the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, said that had been assigned write another 
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piece with strung local angle. 

Even so, hard not conclude that some deep- 
rooted cynicism was behind the lethargic response. 
According Webster’s New World Dictionary, being 
cynical implies contemptuous disbelief human 
goodness and sincerity.” That outlook prevalent 
among many colleagues, for whom elections 
are essentially contests and moral out- 
rage unfamiliar sensation. What-else-is-new cyni- 
cism old problem recall that journalists knew 
candidate Reagan had been prepped for campaign 
debate 1980 with the help purloined Jimmy 
Carter briefing book but sat the story for months 
but may getting worse. 

Torpor was not universal. Some reporters rushed 
get remarks into print. But with them another 
form cynicism was work, attitude that might 
called cynical gullibility. Political reporters tend 
regard campaign operatives hucksters. But, the 
same time, they cannot resist buying some the huck- 
sters’ merchandise. Preoccupied with tactics over sub- 
stance, they feel compelled report how the “game” 
played from the inside, and this cannot done with- 
out inside sources. Consequently, Meg Greenfield 
suggested recent column, they lean heavily the 
Rollinses the world, using statements veteran 
manipulators even though such statements often have 
more with self-promotion than reality. (Adam 
Clymer The New York Times wrote that one expla- 
nation Rollins’s breakfast bombshell was that 
wanted his remarks construed potential clients 
ad.) 

The Rollins affair showed just how dangerous the 
consultant news source can be. Reporters took 
face value, something close it, his account how 
supposedly clinched close race with vote suppres- 
sion. Richard Berke’s November New York Times 
piece carried the unqualified headline WHITMAN FUNDS 
WENT CURTAIL BLACK TURNOUT. The article referred, 
without attribution, “the effort discourage black 
turnout,” clearly assuming had taken place. Others 
made similar assumptions: GOP PAID CURB BLACK 
VOTE (Newsday); ...CAMPAIGN PAID OFF BLACK MINIS- 
TERS (San Francisco Examiner); VICTOR PAID FOR 
SILENCE FROM BLACK MINISTERS (St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch). November Washington Post piece 
Thomas Edsall touted Rollins’s credibility, saying 
“is well known unusually forthcoming political 
operative.” sure, most these articles quoted 
Whitman spokesman having knowledge any 
vote-suppression effort, and the Times also quoted 
black minister that effect. But, the end, these 
reporters all but accepted Rollins’s version. 

Unfortunately for them, the “unusually forthright” 
Rollins immediately began talking out the other 
side his mouth. the face angry denials from 
Whitman and black ministers and denunciations from 
practically everyone else, said had fabricated his 
story. insisted had all been ruse demoralize 
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his nemesis, Democratic consultant James Carville, 
who had worked for Florio. spun myself out 
control,” wrote November op-ed piece 
The Washington Post. that same edition, reporter 
Edsall acknowledged that “Rollins has revealed 
character captured the competitiveness and 
cynicism political consulting that his sense 
obligation the truth [was] lost.” 

Rollins had left papers that had carried his origi- 
nal claims especially awkward position: 
whichever Rollins version was true, the other was 
false; one way another, they had been had. 

Things got even murkier the days passed. 
Rollins was required give deposition 
November Democratic party lawsuit seeking 
overturn the election. repeated his claim 
have fabricated story about payoffs. But then, 
under questioning, reversed field again, saying 
had indeed discussed efforts strip black votes 
from Florio with campaign official, Lonna Hooks, 
advising her tell wavering black leaders: “What- 
ever their favorite charity may be, there are other 
ways helping them besides state funding Florio 
has.... But didn’t authorize her commit 
resources.” Rollins, appeared, had unrecanted, 
least part. Oddly enough, The New York Times 
buried his statement Hooks the fourteenth 
paragraph November article, itself buried 
page 39, headed ROLLINS GIVES SWORN DENIAL 
VOTE PLAY. was only after Hooks denied that 
Rollins had ever mentioned money for charities that 
Rollins’s continued vacillation got the attention 
deserved, front-page November Times arti- 
making clear even the casual reader that the 
alleged vote suppression was closed matter. 


main thing Rollins accomplished 
his multiple contradictions (other than 
torpedoing his consulting career) was 
muddy issue more thoroughly than 
anyone had recent memory. This does 
not mean that the reporters who heard Rollins’s origi- 
nal claim but failed write about were the right. 
But does mean that any political hired gun shouid 
taken more skeptically than Rollins was most 
the journalists who reported his initial remarks. 
More thorough reporting was order before the 
breakfast stories were filed. The day was young 
when Rollins finished speaking. There was time 
explore, more depth than most managed to, the 
questions raised Rollins’s assertion wit: 
Was there any solid corroborating evidence? (In its 
absence, skeptical reaction should have been quoted 
much higher the stories.) Was Rollins standing 
his story the day wore on? (The New York Times 
did get back him late the day. found him 
backpedaling, which should have been signal that 
different story emphasis greater focus 
uncertainty and conflicting claims was 


Whichever 


Rollins 
version was 
true, the 
other was 
false; one 


way 
another, the 
reporters had 
been had 


What-else- 
is-new 
cynicism 
old 
problem 
but may 
getting 
worse 


Weren’t many New Jersey blacks disillusioned with observed Roger Wilkins, former member 
Florio? so, would really betrayal The New York Times editorial board and now pro- 
minister refrained from singing Florio’s praises fessor American history George Mason Universi- 
the pulpit? Would campaign actually spend half- was the distinction between suppressing black 
million dollars suppress vote that seemed and suppressing white votes, given that blacks, 
suppressing itself? (The Times touched these after enslavement and Reconstruction, were deprived 
three questions its November piece, but only the franchise the South for close eighty years. 
That history made efforts discourage blacks from 
voting especially egregious form voter manipu- 
here was also the moral question: 
defensible pay accept payment for the basis Rollins’s original assertions, the 
holding down the black vote? This Jersey Democratic party filed its suit overturn 
should have been basic issue the election. But later dropped the effort, saying 
story, but some reporters gave impossible prove that vote suppression 
shrift. one anonymous Sperling breakfaster told had altered the outcome. One can only hope 
Clymer the Times: “Did stand moral out- this retreat has not deterred news organizations 
rage, condemn him, and throw food him?... No, from investigating vigorously effort solve this 
asked for details how was done.” The Wash- Jersey mystery once and for all. 
ington Post’s Edsall reported laconically that “the One can also hope that reporters will take New 
legality the tactics described Rollins resolution stop celebrating the exploits 
tain”; The Wall Street Journal said such political consultants, starting with the 1994 congres- 
“were legal New Jersey.” And, front-page sional elections. political scientist William Schnei- 
article November 10, the Times’s Berke blandly pointed out CNN, Washington journalists are 
termed the alleged vote suppression “unusual tac- about election pioys but revel them, where- 


tical effort,” part “gray area campaign most other Americans are also cynical but despise 
The New York Times, The Washington Post, News- 


day, and other newspapers quoted spokesman for 
Florio criticizing any attempt suppress black votes. 
But these statements were not played very high the 
stories, and were clearly self-serving. They came 
across political counterpunches and did not reflect 
the intensity outrage, especially among blacks, 
over the idea paying money keep African- 
Americans from voting. The outrage was waiting 
tapped and came pouring out the next day. 

With more sensitivity the implications 
Rollins’s statement, with more strenuous effort 
elicit comment, reporters might well have been able 
uncork stronger, more detailed condemnations very model cynical insider journalism: 
November giving readers better sense, right coverage the Carville-Matalin wedding 
from the start, the issues and emotions stake. 


Those issues and emotions were aired some game. Articles the Great Game politics may 
extent subsequent days. simply increase the alienation ordinary voters. 

the other hand, some the subsequent report- Unfortunately, such articles just keep coming. 
ing and commentary diminished the significance 26, for instance, The Washington Post ran 
the alleged New Jersey operation, suggesting 46-paragraph, 154-line, 1,667-word piece the 
really little different from the longstanding practice wedding Carville and Matalin. was the very mod- 
shelling out “walking-around money” cynical insider journalism, simultaneously spoof- 
voting for New York Times columnist ing and glorifying the two consultants: “They’ been 
William Safire reported that himself, the Romeo and Juliet politics. And Tracy and 
Nixon campaign operative, paid Fred and Ginger, Punch and Judy, Lucy and 
money black and ethnic news organs He’s the Cajun’... hot that 
purchase “editorial balance,” and that Joseph Rollins said lied about the New Jer- 
Kennedy had paid “contributions” black ministers sey race just play head games.... She’s 
encourage them get out the vote. Safire drew street-smart, irreverent Republican self-described 
clear distinction between inducing people vote the front-runner replace the loose- 


inducing them not vote, although the latter Rollins the conservative political commenta- 
much worse one regards voting civic virtue. tor the Today show....” 
Another distinction lost the coverage and coin- 
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The Tight Leash Loosens 
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China’s ancient capital, every other 
street bazaar. Vegetable stands 
narrow lanes display summer’s boun- 
fresh corn, duck eggs, shiny pur- 
ple eggplants, and hot peppers. Water- 
melons overflow from straw baskets 
and eels squirm shallow plastic tubs. 
You can have bike flat fixed, your 
hair cut, your fortune told the 
open-air markets Beijing. Here 


material wants are not only satisfied, 
they are born. 

Ever since Deng Xiaoping’s 1992 
call for renewed economic reform, mak- 
ing money has been patriotic impera- 
tive. “Money worshipping” what the 
newspapers call it. 

Where communism all this? 
the most obvious level, ideology has 
been recycled pop. Kids wear Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army caps and Atlanta 
Braves jerseys. Mao’s face emblazons 
T-shirts, watches, and cigarette lighters. 
With the exception few die-hard old 


Although retains control, the 
government wants the press support 
itself. One result: “lite” news 


cadres, nobody believes communism, 
and everybody knows it. 

What most people also know that 
the Communist party will never willing- 
relinquish power. the wake 
Tiananmen Square and the events 
1989, unspoken bargain has been 
struck between the party and the people, 
and goes something like this: We, the 
party, will raise living standards, allow 


Allison Liu Jernow China specialist and 
author “Don’t Force Lie”: The 
Struggle Chinese Journalists the 
Reform Era. She lives New York. 
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the leadership more 


conservative, it’s true, but news- 
papers are freer make money. 
That’s the most basic, fundamental 
freedom can 


unprecedented economic freedom, and 
retreat all fronts but one politics. 
return, expect the masses, well- 
fed and comparatively well-clothed, 
acquiescent. 

Where does such bargain leave the 
Chinese press? large extent, Chi- 
nese journalism still functions propa- 
ganda. Since newspapers, magazines, 
and broadcasting stations are owned, 
directly indirectly, the govern- 
ment, black mark reporter edi- 
tor’s political file may make finding 
another job impossible. While some 
journalists see themselves civil ser- 
vants, editor the English-language 
China Daily describes the situation 
more bluntly: “We are like dogs 
leash. very short leash.” 

Sometimes the leash pulled tight. 
the summer 1993, the deliberately 
vague and apparently all-encompassing 
State Secrets Law was used sentence 
Xinhua News Agency journalist life 
prison charges that sold copy 
General Secretary Jiang Zemin’s 
speech Hong Kong reporter week 
before the speech was made public. 
This fall, mainland reporter for Hong 
Kong’s Ming Bao and the former 
deputy editor-in-chief now-banned 
newspaper, Economics Weekly, were 
arrested under the same law. The latter, 
Gao Yu, was detained just days before 
she was leave Beijing become 
visiting scholar Columbia Universi- 
ty’s Graduate School Journalism. She 
had previously spent fourteen months 
jail the wake Tiananmen. 

The rules coverage, while mostly 
unwritten, are well understood. “We 
have portray even negative things 
positive light,” says newspaper jour- 
nalist. When officials ordered the com- 
pulsory purchase state treasury 
bonds, workers found their pay docked 
meet the quota. China Daily’s upbeat 
headline read STATE HITS BULL’S-EYE 
WITH BONDS. With graft and embezzle- 


ment running rampant among party 
leaders, the press recently launched 
tirade against corruption but careful- 
avoided citing names examples. 
This was soon followed official 
campaign “root out” and punish way- 
ward officials. China, muckraking 
reportage and the latest government 
propaganda are joint venture. 

Yet while retains editorial control, 
the cash-strapped government has 
announced that wants the press 
support itself financially. One result has 
been the rise lightweight and sensa- 
tional news, popular but politically 
unthreatening. 

Last January, People’s Daily, the 
turgid mouthpiece the Communist 
party, launched the weekly Global 
News Digest, international gossip rag 
that chronicles the romantic lives pop 
singers and movie stars. And Global 
News Digest just one many new 
tabloids. crowded subways and 
buses, commuters favor Beijing Evening 
News and Beijing Youth News. Both 
emphasize light social commentary and 
lively entertainment features. entice 
readers, many papers rely the time- 
tested American formula sex and 
crime. “Sure, they’re low-class,” one 
journalist “serious” newspaper 
remarks, “but even gutter news better 
than propaganda.” 

Another trend soft-news weekend 
editions mainstream dailies. “During 
the week, these papers fulfill their 
Communist party obligations. the 
weekends, they make money,” says 
Song Wenya, former newspaper 
columnist who was blacklisted polit- 
ical grounds. Unlike many other jour- 
nalists, Song Wenya finds reason for 
optimism the press’s new financial 
independence. “In the late 1980s 
seemed have more press freedom, 
but wasn’t genuinely ours. was due 
the patronage liberal leaders,” 
says. “Now the leadership more con- 


servative, it’s true, but newspapers are 
freer make money. That’s the most 
basic, fundamental freedom can 
have.” 

Indeed, despite the government’s 
efforts news blockade, China’s 
information borders are becoming 
increasingly porous. One evening his 
darkened living room, prominent 
writer and historian leaned toward his 
television set and flicked switch. Sud- 
denly BBC World News filled the 
screen. “We bought our dish eight 
months ago,” says, grinning. “From 
company which actually part 
the Ministry Television and Broad- 
casting.” 

Restrictions the sale and use 
private satellite dishes are supposed 
take effect April. Meanwhile, hun- 
dreds Beijing shops boldly display 
dishes their storefront windows. The 
historian shared the cost 2,800 yuan 
(about $450 the official exchange 
rate) with three other families his 
building. and his wife now receive 
the five channels the Hong Kong- 
based cable network Star TV. There’s 
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Restrictions private satellite 
dishes are expected take effect 
April, but shop owners all over 
Beijing continue sell them 


reason for government indifference, 
says: “Many people will buying 
these satellite dishes, but because BBC 
English, they won’t watch it. 
They’ll watch music videos instead. 
And the government not too afraid 
MTV.” 

response the competition from 
cable television and, the southern 
provinces, the availability Hong Kong 
and Taiwanese broadcasts, mainland 
radio and television stations have been 
forced jazz their act. Imitating 
American shows like Cops Hours, 
television crews ride along with police 
for exposés crime and corruption. 

radio, the real change has come 
with the introduction late-night talk 
shows with call-in lines. The subjects 
range from dissatisfaction with munici- 
pal garbage pickup and congested road- 
ways open-mike poetry fests, but the 
hottest topics are sex and divorce. The 
Beijing People’s Broadcasting Station’s 
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evening “hotline” receives thirty fifty 
calls night as, under cover 
anonymity, people bring subjects 
they would never discuss with their 
coworkers family. Shanghai, both 
the mayor and the vice-mayor have 
responded people’s questions the 
radio. The content may not overtly 
political, but country where voicing 
complaints has always been risky, 
direct line the leadership novelty. 

And then there China Business 
Times, probably the freest newspaper 
the country. One day this past summer, 
its offices the second floor 
decrepit building Beijing side 
street, group young journalists 
crunched watermelon seeds and brain- 
stormed story ideas. One man sat 
desk, translating articles from Amer- 
ican newspaper. woman, pen hand, 
sketched her vision for the reorganiza- 
tion the staff, giving more weight 
editorial than management. Her model: 
The Wall Street Journal. 

China Business Times was started 
four years ago the All-China Federa- 
tion Industry and Commerce. While 
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China Daily churns out government 
propaganda its gleaming white tower 
with state-of-the-art facilities, and Peo- 
ple’s Daily, the party mouthpiece, occu- 
pies compound larger than some col- 
lege campuses, journalists CBT are 
almost proud their newspaper’s 
obscure location and lack amenities. 
One journalist joked that, while their 
working conditions were the worst, 
their freedom was the greatest. 

relatively nongovernmental 
paper, not directly owned party 
organization, and financial newspa- 
per time economic liberalism, 
CBT enjoys degree latitude rare 
official organs. During the gulf war, 
went directly the Iraqi and Jordanian 
embassies for interviews, something 
editors China Daily say they would 
never have been do. CBT 
combines hard business coverage 
investment tips, stock market analysis, 
job news with frank opinion polls. 
Among the staff 200 are several who 
were suspended from other papers 
because involvement with the jour- 
nalists’ demonstrations 1989. That 
CBT dared hire them shows its com- 
mitment creating independent 
press. 

Unlike the more daring publications 
the heady days 1989, however, 
today’s newspapers don’t mention press 
freedom, least not directly not even 
CBT. There is, however, discussion 
laws, responsibilities, and rights. 
lengthy July article CBT compared 
China’s press laws unfavorably with 
press laws several Western countries, 
and cited the landmark 1964 Supreme 
Court libel case New York Times Co. 
Sullivan. The CBT reporter com- 
plained that, because there are legal 
safeguards for the media’s watchdog 
function, journalists have hard time 
simply investigating story, and “to 
openly criticize something even hard- 
er.” The article was titled: CHINESE JOUR- 
NALISTS, WHAT ARE YOUR RIGHTS? 
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Hong 
Kong 


Will Free Press Brought Heel? 


three and half years, Hong 
Kong, British colony for more 
than 150 years, will revert 
People’s Republic China. 
major entrepot for China, 
also embarrassing rebuttal those 
Asian leaders who argue that democra- 
and free press are incompatible 
with local values and traditions. Con- 
ventional wisdom has that China will 
never kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. But the control information 
vital any totalitarian authoritarian 
regime, particularly one that faltering, 
has become obsession with China’s 
political leadership 
Hong Kong there increasing 
concern about China’s attempts, both 
open and covert, intimidate the local 
press. Many the major international 
media conglomerates are taking long- 
term view that China’s economic pros- 
perity will lead political reform. 
Rupert Murdoch, however, recently 
sold the majority his shares The 
South China Morning Post, Hong 
Kong’s “establishment” English-lan- 
guage daily. While the paper was cash 
cow for his empire, Murdoch said 
have considered political liability, 
Anthony Polsky, who has reported South- 
east Asia for The New York Times and 
former assistant editor Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review, chairman Cathay 
Counsellors Group, international con- 


Anthony Polsky 


part because its tough-minded cover- 
age China. The purchaser was Robert 
Kuok, pro-China billionaire business- 
man with previous publishing expe- 
rience. 

While Murdoch’s sale the Post last 
summer struck many observers pru- 
dent, his subsequent purchase Star 
TV, Asia’s principal satellite television 
network, seemed asking for trouble. The 
network’s previous owner was Ka- 
shing, one the world’s richest men 
(according Forbes and Fortune lists), 
who got his start selling plastic flowers 
Hong Kong the 1950s and who 
was looked upon favorably the 
bureaucrats Beijing, not only because 
was Chinese but also because his 
heavy investments the People’s 
Republic and his generous charitable 
contributions. 

Murdoch, the other hand, was 
viewed with mistrust number 
Asian governments whose leaders are 
deeply worried the largely unrestrict- 
growth Western programming 
the skies overhead. The Chinese people, 
bored death with state-run program- 
ming, had taken enthusiastically Star 
TV, which offered MTV, BBC news, 
and wealth uncensored Western 
and Chinese movies. Murdoch’s acqui- 
sition the network alerted China’s 
leaders the need regulate medium 
that provided much “culturally inap- 
propriate” information and entertain- 


ment. New regulations restricting the 
sale installation private satellite 
dish are expected take effect April. 

Apart from this threat his anticipat- 
China market, Murdoch faces stiff 
competition from heavyweight media 
conglomerates that are leasing transpon- 
ders least three new satellites 
being launched Asian skies take 
advantage the prosperity the 
region’s burgeoning middle classes. 

All this competition, together with 
rapidly evolving communications tech- 
nology, good news for those who 
advocate the free flow information, 
bad news for governments that seek 
control it. Some the new satellites, 
like AsiaSat II, are said power- 
ful that programs can received 
antenna that only eighteen inches 
long. Malaysia and Singapore which 
ban private ownership satellite dish- 
are going have hard time 
tracking down eighteen-inch receiving 
antennas. 

Print easier control. Hong Kong’s 
print press comprising least forty- 
five daily and weekly newspapers and 
hundreds magazines already fac- 
ing serious threats. Perhaps the most 
worrisome growing self-censorship 
the colony’s Chinese-language press. 

Daisy Yuet Wah, chairman the 
Hong Kong Journalists Association, 
which has about 500 members, minced 
words when she told World Press 


sulting firm based Hong Kong. 
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Freedom Conference October that 
arrests China several Hong Kong 
journalists were clearly intended 
intimidate the local press. 

“Under the Communist regime...,” 
said, news media are the mouth- 
piece the party. Their function 
serve the party, instead acting 
watchdog behalf the people. 
journalist’s normal practice gathering 
information would equated with 
espionage.... Beijing has never forgiven 
the Hong Kong media for their 
forthright reporting the 1989 pro- 
democracy protests.... This mentality 
the part Communist officials casts 
long shadow over freedom the 
press Hong Kong after 1997.” 

Hong Kong Chinese journalists, lack- 
ing authentic British citizenship, are 
unprotected when they report from 
China. Yang, top reporter for Ming 
Pao, often referred The New York 
Times Hong Kong’s Chinese-lan- 
guage press, was recently detained 
Chinese authorities who have denied 
him access his family and refused 
allow him see lawyer. was 
arrested charges “espionage 
regarding state banking secrets.” 

little over year ago, China 
detained Hong Kong journalist Leung 
Wai Man. She was released only after 
signing forced confession, and has 
been barred from entry into China for 
two years. Her news source, mainland 
journalist, was jailed for life for alleged 
participation leaking advance copy 
keynote speech the Chinese 
president, Jiang Zemin. 

Meanwhile, pressure also growing 
Hong Kong newspaper proprietors 
“to ensure that they are not seen 
anti-Beijing,” according the 
Hong Kong Journalists Association. 
“Many would like extend their mar- 
ket China.” 

Like Li, Emily Lau, member 
Hong Kong’s Legislative Council, 
Legco, and former staff member the 
Far Eastern Economic Review, wor- 
ried about the continued viability 
free press. Lau, who heads the Informa- 
tion Policy Panel Legco, recently met 
with two groups, one representing 
newspaper proprietors, the other repre- 
senting senior news executives. Both 
groups asked Legco ask the Hong 
Kong government ask the Chinese 
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“Beijing has never 
forgiven the Hong 
Kong media for their 
forthright reporting 
the 1989 
pro-democracy 
protests” 


government “not purge and persecute 
Hong Kong journalists 1997.” 

Britain’s colonial government 
Hong Kong, despite recent passage 
“bill rights law,” has number 
extraordinary discretionary powers, 
including ordinances and statutes that 
can used impose censorship and 
the tight control information. These 
powers are rarely used, but when they 
are, the reason usually avoid giving 
offense China. (Movies can cen- 
sored political grounds, for exam- 
ple.) People like Daisy and Emily 
Lau are concerned that, unless the Hong 
Kong government repeals revises 
some these laws, the Chinese com- 
munists will use them control free- 
dom expression all manifestations. 

Another worry that the Basic Law 
document laboriously drafted 
representatives China, with the par- 
ticipation panel leading Hong 
Kong citizens provides ample lati- 
tude for the Chinese communists vio- 
late the principle “one country, two 
systems.” This concept was supposedly 
enshrined the Sino-British Joint Dec- 
laration 1984, the main document 
under which Hong Kong revert 
China. The Basic Law, intended the 
“constitution” for the Hong Kong Spe- 
cial Administrative Region, the terri- 
tory will known after 1997, contains 
number worrisome provisions. 
These have been made more worrisome 
the bellicose attitude China has 
adopted since Britain sent skilled, 
tough, and libertarian politician, Chris 
Patten, out governor. 


Last fall, former Chinese commu- 
nist editor active the dissident move- 
ment spoke some length Princeton 
about the various methods used the 
communists “neutralize” trivial- 
ize the press Hong Kong. One paper 
targeted the communists Ming 
Pao, which had the audacity publish 
two secret letters from the Bank 
China (communist) Hong Kong 
affiliated banks that contained black- 
lists newspapers including Ming 
Pao that should denied advertis- 
ing. And two magazines noted for their 
informed political coverage China 
and Hong Kong have recently been 
taken over local businessmen with 
close ties the mainland. Observers 
fear that won’t long before both 
publications start tone down their 
sharp political coverage. 

Meanwhile, new, upscale English- 
language daily Eastern Express 
scheduled appear the end Jan- 
uary. The publisher Oriental Daily, 
Hong Kong’s largest-circulation Chi- 
nese-language paper, with circulation 
more than 400,000, lots money, 
and state-of-the art presses. That the 
launching new paper occurring 
this time and place Hong Kong’s 
tory remarkable. 

The editor Eastern Express 
Stephen Vines, respected British jour- 
nalist who has been correspondent for 
The Observer and The Guardian and 
who was, until recently, president the 
Hong Kong Foreign Correspondents 
Club. Eastern Express has recruited 
twenty-five the most highly regarded 
members the South China Morning 
Post staff, well top advertising 
sales people. Other staff members are 
being taken from Dow Jones’s Far 
Eastern Economic Review. 

town where single day’s horse- 
track betting can involve much 
$100 million, the new newspaper, 
which expected fairly fearless 
its China coverage, seen another 
real horse race. Only three and half 
years remain until the Chinese commu- 
nists take over. But Hong Kong 
returns investment are staggeringly 
rapid and high Western standards. 
colony that has thrived taking 
smart risks, the betting that the new 
paper will return its initial investment 
before July 1997. 


GAMBLING 
COMES TOWN 


How cover high-stakes story 


Stephen Simurda 


ust five years ago state-authorized casino 
gambling the United States was con- 
fined Nevada and Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Today, casinos can found 
eighteen states. Many are Indian-owned 
New York, Connecticut, Minneso- 
ta, Michigan, Arizona, and Oregon. Others 
are floating casinos like those the rivers 
nois, and Mississippi. 

And more are the way. Missouri and Indiana 
have recently approved casinos, and the biggest one 
the world being built New Orleans. Several more 
states, including Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
and South Carolina, are considering various forms 
legal gambling. 

“All sudden it’s like, bang! legalized gambling 
the biggest economic development force almost 
every state the country,” says Robert Goodman, 
urban planner the University Massachusetts 
Amherst who recently completed two-year study 
the gambling industry. 

The current gambling surge can traced, part, 
state lotteries, which have become fixture the 
American landscape the thirty years since New 
Hampshire started the first public lottery this centu- 
ry. Today, thirty-six states have lotteries, and legisla- 
tors would hard pressed make fiscal ends meet 
without the millions dollars they generate. 

Taken together, these developments add 
fundamental shift the role gambling plays U.S. 
society. 1992, Americans spent staggering $30 
billion legal gambling, figure The Wall Street 
Journal reports was more than was spent books, 
movies, recorded music, and attractions (such 
amusement and theme parks) combined. 

The transformation America into gambling 
society was, course, greatly accelerated years 
federal cutbacks, compelling cities and states gen- 
erate more revenue time when few politicians 
dare prescribe old-fashioned formula raising 


Stephen Simurda, frequent contributor, lives 
Northhampton, Massachusetts. 


taxes. state legislators, mayors, and governors are 
often quite receptive gambling promoters, group 
that generally includes deep-pocketed developers, 
prominent local attorneys financial consultants, 
and, some cases, powerful political colleagues. 
Armed with glowing economic impact studies, pro- 
moters set out convince communities that casino 
gambling will provide big boost their economy. 

Journalists across the country who are asked 
cover legalized casino gambling may find difficult 
and confusing assignment, for variety reasons. 
doesn’t fit easily within the framework beat 
that most newspapers have, and there certain 
amount technical expertise needed,” says Robert 
Franklin, who covers philanthropy and charitable 
gambling for the Minneapolis/St. Paul Star Tribune. 
“There place from which gather lot infor- 
mation hurry,” adds Steve Wiegand, who has cov- 
ered gambling for The Sacramento Bee. “And 
many the people speak are self-serving 
hard know how much what they tell true.” 

These and other problems and potential pitfalls 
were mentioned several journalists who have come 
against one the biggest local stories the 
decade. What follows, then, something field 
map for reporters and editors who find themselves 
suddenly compelled explore and explain compli- 
cated piece terrain. 


The proposal. promises lot and has strong 
marketing effort behind it. Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, city that recently emerged from Chapter 
bankruptcy protection, Steve Wynn Mirage Resorts 
promised 12,000 new jobs, four million visitors 
year, and millions tax revenues. And over the first 
half 1993 and other casino promoters spent more 
than lobbying, the most ever Con- 
necticut, gain approval casino bill. 
Legislators declined act the bill after the 
Mashantucket Pequots tribe that operates huge 
and hugely successful casino tribal lands Led- 
yard, Connecticut agreed pay the state $113 mil- 
lion, amount equal the state’s budget shortfall 
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for the fiscal year, out slot machine profits. (Indian- 
owned casinos nationwide enjoy tax-free status; their 
success has spurred efforts legalize corporate- 
owned casinos that would pay taxes.) 

Inevitably, casino proposals will promise lots 
jobs and tax money, among other incentives, but the 
promises are just that, and the reality may not match 
the sales pitch. 

Iowa, residents Davenport and the local 
media were dazzled 1989 promises $76 
million investment floating-casino developer, 
including the building fifteen-story hotel, shop- 
ping center, and office building. last year was 
estimated that less than $20 million had actually been 
spent, and nothing had been built. “The city was look- 
ing for bricks and mortar, land-based development, 
and that’s what didn’t get,” says Clark Kauffman, 
reporter for the Quad-City Times Davenport. 

city state reacts gambling plan with its 
own ideas about how the money might spent, it’s 
important examine who will benefit. many states, 
lottery revenues, for example, are supposed con- 
tribute education services for the elderly. But 
California and among others, it’s been shown 
that lottery funds have often just replaced legislative 
appropriations, not supplemented them, many peo- 
ple thought they were intended do. 


Getting variety opinions. It’s never 
hard find promoters eager make the case for 
gambling. “Reporters can expect showered with 
attention” gambling promoters, says Daniel 
Heneghan, who has covered gambling for the Atlantic 
City Press since 1979 and has been offered free trips 
other gambling properties casino owners. (He 
declined the offers.) 

Meanwhile, “informed critics the industry are 
very hard find,” says David Johnston, writer and 
editor The Philadelphia Inquirer and author 
Temples Chance: How America Inc. Bought Out 
Murder Inc. Win Control the Casino Business. 
result, opposition presented the media often 
comes from the religious community, which makes 
moralistic arguments against casinos the kind 
arguments many people don’t take very seriously. 
Last August 20, The Washington Post ran front-page 
story about gambling headed CONSIDERING CASINO 
GAMBLING: OPTION VIEWED ECONOMIC BOOSTER. The 
only opponent quoted the piece was assistant 
pastor Baptist church, who said, “We don’t sup- 
port gambling, because it’s anti-Biblical and anti- 
Christ.” 

Reporters can usually get more cogent analysis 
from economists, planners, psychologists, and other 
professionals. Pauline Yoshihashi The Wall Street 
Journal, for example, researching piece that 
appeared the Journal last October, asked cultural 
anthropologist explain the lure gambling, and 
entertainment industry analyst from brokerage house 
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talk about the effect gambling may have other 
entertainment businesses. 

five-part series The Boston Globe 
September, reporters Mitchell Zuckoff and Doug 
Bailey turned architect and regional planner 
discuss the government’s promotion legalized 
gambling, and professor commerce and legal 
policy address the parasitic nature legalized 
gambling the economy. 


Looking out for financial conflicts. 
“Gambling interests suck everybody,” says 
Vicki Abt, professor sociology Penn State 
University and author The Business Risk. Abt 
says that includes her co-author, Eugene Chris- 
tiansen, who often described “gambling 
industry analyst,” was The Boston Globe’s 
generally first-rate series gambling. 

fact, Christiansen consultant who makes 
about half his income working for the gambling 
industry bit background information he’s 
rarely asked about. “Reporters are much less inter- 
ested exploring ties the industry than they 
are getting give them the secret why 
gambling bad,” Christiansen says. His willing- 
ness critical the spread legalized gam- 
bling, should noted, does not conflict with the 
interests some large casino companies that stand 
lose revenue rivals move their turf. 

Then there’s Nelson Rose, professor the 
Whittier Law School California, whose résumé 
calls him the “nation’s leading authority gam- 
bling and the law.” But nowhere his nine-page 
vita does Rose mention that for the past three years 
Indian-owned casinos southern California. 

have trouble talking about it,” says Rose 
when asked about his business venture, but 
doesn’t always volunteer the information 
reporters. (In the Globe series, Rose was described 
professor “who studies gambling law.” The 
Quad-City Times called him “one the nation’s 
top authorities legalized 

It’s worth noting that Christiansen and Rose are 
still good sources for gambling stories, says David 
Johnston, “but you need put them the uni- 
verse.” 

Almost source safe, seems. reporter 
calling the National Council Problem Gambling 
New York City, for example, might expect get 
anti-gambling perspective, least view that 
cautious about the spread legalized gambling. 
“That’s not what board wants do,” says 
Jean Falzon, the group’s executive director. 
Instead, the council, whose board includes 
gambling industry executives, focuses raising 
money, often from the industry, for research about, 
and the education of, compulsive gamblers. 

What’s reporter do? “You flat out ask them” 


casino 
proposal will 
offer enough 
numbers 
confuse even 
experienced 
business 
reporter 


| 


Examining 
the social 
cost 
gambling 
can bea 
fertile 

area for 
enterprising 
journalist 


they make money off the industry, says The Wall 
Street Journal’s Yoshihashi. (For the record, two 
the experts quoted this story, Goodman and Abt, 
say they take money from the gambling industry.) 


Evaluating the economic benefits. 
casino proposal will offer enough numbers confuse 
even experienced business reporter. And they’re 
all soft. Nevertheless, exploring the economic side 
casino development can offer some the best stories 
about the issue. 

real economic issues are not being dis- 
cussed promoters local politicians” who are 
eager get casinos open and generating money, says 
Yoshihashi. One these issues involves how many 
projected casino’s anticipated customers will 
come from outside the immediate area. most the 
gamblers are local, the dollars spent the casino rep- 
resent money not being spent other things the 
local economy, inevitably hurting some area busi- 
nesses. Then, too, there’s the issue jobs, which are 
usually touted skilled and high-paying. reality, 
the skills are usually pretty minimal, the pay, 
which generally anticipates generous tips. There’s 
also history racial discrimination and sexual 
harassment the casino industry. 

Another issue centers around the likelihood that 
casino will help community turn its luck around. 
“There can lot false expectations about long- 
term economic development,” says William Eading- 
ton, director the Institute for the Study Gambling 
and Commercial Gaming the University Nevada 
Reno. “It’s all driven myopic perspective that 
all that matters economic, which bound dis- 
appointing.” (Eadington, the way, makes money 
off the industry, running training sessions for casino 
managers and sponsoring international gambling 
conference that draws from industry and academia.) 

Lastly, despite regular denials from gambling pro- 
moters, there abundant evidence that legalized 
gambling, especially state lotteries, regressive, with 
poorer citizens gambling disproportionate share 
their income. Information this often-scanted sub- 
ject has come from the New Jersey Lottery Commis- 
sion, The Heartland Institute Chicago, and Duke 
University, among others. 


Looking the social costs. Examining 
the social cost gambling can fertile area for 
enterprising journalist. absolutely been 
explosion the number compulsive gamblers 
Minnesota” since casinos began opening Native 
American reservations across the state, says Jim Kel- 
ly, assistant city editor the Star Tribune the Twin 
Cities. The paper has attempted cover this issue, 
notable example being page-one November 12, 
1992, piece that examined increases crime related 
compulsive gambling. 

Howard Shaffer, director the Zinberg Center for 


Addiction Studies Harvard University, says that 
between 3.5 and percent those adults exposed 
gambling can expected develop into pathologi- 
cal gamblers. Even more disturbing, the percentage 
higher 8.5 percent) for college and high school 
students, according Shaffer’s most recent research. 
“Tt’s like crack was cocaine. It’s becoming too easy 
gamble,” says Shaffer. 

New forms legalized gambling may also con- 
the cost ensuring public safety. Meanwhile, there’s 
the likelihood more white-collar crime when gam- 
blers who lose too much the casinos try make 
their losses stealing from employers institutions. 


How will regulated? “If you’re going 
have gambling public policy, you have have 
regulation,” says Yoshihashi. The Street Journal 
reporter suggests that communities consider imposing 
waiting period between the time someone leaves the 
industry and the time the person can serve regula- 
tory capacity, and vice versa. 

David Johnston The Philadelphia Inquirer adds 
that reporters should find out, for example, whether 
tax agent will required hand when money 
counted, and how much casino operators will have 
disclose about their business relationships with 
those the community. also suggests looking into 
whether the casino will permit credit gambling, which 
says creates host problems, and whether there 
will stiff penalties for casinos that permit underage 
patrons gamble. 

Regulation particularly big issue casinos 
Indian reservations because their sovereign-nation 
status has put them into something regulatory 
limbo. recent article Gaming Wagering Busi- 
ness, trade magazine, raised allegations misuse 
funds, ties organized crime, and sexual harassment 
one reservation-based casino Minnesota. 

Chris Ison, one five reporters the Star Tribune 
who cover gambling unusual team approach, 
says aware the allegations, but has yet 
explore them depth. Ison has uncovered and report- 
other forms wrongdoing, some which 
involve the regulators themselves. Last year, for 
example, co-wrote piece revealing that the area 
director the federal Bureau Indian Affairs was 
receiving cash vouchers with which gamble when 
made regulatory visits casino. 


The bottom line. general, gambling needs 
covered like other economic development pro- 
posals glitz and hype notwithstanding. Journalists 
should not forget that they may the only ones able 
cast skeptical eye plans expand legalized 
gambling their community. 

this industry that’s the busi- 
ness selling illusion,” says David Johnston. “And 
begins long before the casino ever opens.” 
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Columbia University Graduate School Journalism 
presents 


THE REUTER FORUM: 


Critical Issues 
International 


From Moscow Mexico City the West Bank and Washington, political and economic boundaries are 
crumbling unprecedented rate, creating vast new opportunities for world trade. the same time, 
growing number countries are struggling reform their economies along free market lines. This year's 
Reuter Forum, timely series lectures and debates, will examine the impact that these new, more porous 
borders and market reforms could have individual regions and the global economy. Panelists will also 


analyze the substantial obstacles international trade that are posed the rising tide nationalism, 


+ 


immigration and unemployment that sweeping many parts the world. The public invited attend 
the following debates, where distinguished panel members will explore some the most critical economic 
and political issues for the 1990s. 


Spring 1994 
February Global Trade: Shaping U.S. Trade Policy 


Moderator: Peter Morici, Director, Office Economics, International Trade Commission. 
February Japan, Asia and the Pacific Rim 
Moderator: Yoshi Tsurumi, Professor International Business, Baruch College, 
The City University New York. 
March Russia and Eastern Europe 
Moderator: Robert Professor Political Science, Harriman Institute, Columbia University. 
March Europe 
Moderator: Andrei Markovits, Chair, Department Politics, University California, Santa Cruz. 
April The Middle East: Economics the Peace Process 
Moderator: Leonard Hausman, Director, Institute for Social and Economic Policy the Middle East, 
Harvard University. 
April Latin America 
Moderator: Peter Smith, Director, Center for Iberian and Latin American Studies, University 
California, San Diego. 
May The United Nations 
Moderator: Samuel Brookfield, President, Business Council for the United Nations. 


The Reuter Forum, sponsored The Reuter Foundation, held from p.m. the World Room 
Columbia Graduate School Journalism, 116th Street and Broadway, New York City. 


For registration more information, contact: 
The Reuter Forum Director, Terri Thompson, (212) 854-6840 854-2711 Fax (212) 854-7837 


Announcing the 1993 winners the 
McGraw Prize Education. 


The Harold McGraw, Jr. prize 
was established 1988, cele- 
bration McGraw-Hill’s 100th 
anniversary and honor our 
chairman emeritus. 

Each year, three $25,000 
prizes are awarded people who 
have made difference 
education. 

For 1993, the Board Judges 
selected these three individuals 
for distinguished contributions 
the advancement education. 


Sister Mary Brian Costello, 


Superintendent Schools for 
the Archdiocese Chicago, the 
largest private school system 
the world, Sister Mary Brian 
Costello, R.S.M., gained national 
attention powerful voice for 
inner-city education. 

Her concern for economically 
disadvantaged children 


led Sister Mary Brian establish 
summer learning centers the 
heart the city’s poorest areas 
provide them with special edu- 
cational opportunities. She also 
helped develop innovative learn- 
ing programs for preschoolers 
well for exceptional children 
and those learning-disabled 
handicapped economic con- 
dition circumstance. 

Sister Mary Brian currently 
serving Chief Staff for the 
Archdiocese, where, keeping 
with her life-long commitment 
education, she has provided 
leadership for Big Shoulders, the 
Archdiocese’s ambitious program 
assist and strengthen parochial 
schools the inner city. 


Sharon Darling 


Adult illiteracy cripples many 
efforts educate disadvantaged 
youngsters, fueling seemingly 
endless cycle undereducation, 
unemployment and poverty. 

With lifetime work the 
field literacy, Sharon Darling 
developed model that breaks 
the intergenerational grasp 
illiteracy and poverty bringing 
undereducated parents and chil- 
dren school learn together. 
Her imaginative approach has 
given thousands families new 
confidence, hope and 
self-esteem. 

assist educators and policy- 
makers developing and 
funding family literacy efforts, 
Ms. Darling established the 
National Center for Family Liter- 
acy Louisville, Kentucky. The 


McGraw Prize Board Judges 


Center has successfully spread 
her innovative ideas throughout 
the country, providing oppor- 
tunities for parents improve 
their own lives well the 
lives their children. 


Booth Gardner 


Education the very center 
Booth Gardner’s agenda. 
Governor the State Wash- 
ington for eight years, suc- 
cessfully introduced reforms 
which improved education 
throughout the state. 

Stemming from his belief 
that all children can and should 
learn higher levels, Governor 
Gardner helped develop 
innovative system results- 
based education programs that 
significantly raised academic 
achievement standards for all 
students, lowered dropout rates, 
provided greater flexibility for stu- 
dents learn, elevated standards 
for educators and fully funded 
early childhood education. 

the national level, Governor 
Gardner shares his devotion 
education reform with leaders 
from across the country, through 
the programs developed his 
home state and former chair- 
man both the National Gover- 
nors Association and the 
Education Commission the 
States. 

For more information, write 
The Harold McGraw, Jr. Prize 
Education, McGraw-Hill, Inc., 
1221 Avenue the Americas, 
New York, 10020. 


Ernest Boyer, Joseph Dionne, Hanna Holborn Gray, Fred Hechinger, Dan Lacy, William McGill, 
Harold McGraw, Robert McGraw, Alan Pifer, Diane Ravitch, Lois Dickson Rice and Michael Timpane. 


Three who make difference: 
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OPINION 


MYTH 
THE 
MINORITY 
READER 


GILBERT CRANBERG 
AND VINCENT RODRIGUEZ 


Everybody knows that minority groups 
are weak link newspaper reader- 
ship. Therefore, editors are advised 
carry out “diversity audits” measure 
how members minority groups are 
treated editorial columns and also 
diversify their editorial staffs. For 
example: 


findings] ... will help the 
newspaper reach new readers.... must 
continue this quest for diversity informa- 
tion and opinions our newspapers 
because not only the right thing do, 
the smart thing do.” Gregory 
Favre, executive editor, The Sacramento 
Bee; chairman, American Society 
Newspaper Editors’ Content Audit Pro- 
ject. 
“Apart from moral and citizenship 
imperatives, newspaper are looking 
the achievement greater diversity good 
business.... [T]he largest untapped pool 
potential readers may among blacks, His- 
panics, and Asians, particularly their edu- 
cation and income levels continue rise.” 
Seymour Topping, 1992-93 president 
ASNE. 

“Today the central question ... how 
can shift ... from seeing diversity 


Gilbert Cranberg, former editor The Des 
Moines editorial pages, George 
Gallup Professor the University 
lowa School Journalism and Mass Com- 
munication. Vincent Rodriquez, former 
staff writer for The Dallas Morning News 
and other Texas papers, graduate stu- 
dent the school. 


af 


values, even ethics aside, minorities are 
increasingly the cornerstone growth and 
economic survival for the newspaper 
industry.” Dorothy Gilliam, Washing- 
ton Post columnist. 


the field newspaper dreams, 
other words, you produce papers that 
appeal members turned-off minori- 
groups, they will read them. 

funny thing gets the way the 
assumed lag minority readership: the 
facts. For what “everybody knows” about 
newspaper readership simply isn’t so. 

The facts, taken from nationwide and 
individual newspaper market studies, 
show that, like the missile gap the 
1960s, the minority-readership gap 
either nonexistent or, like reports 
Mark Twain’s death, greatly exaggerat- 
ed. fact, and large members 
minority groups read newspapers pretty 
much the same way others do. 

That’s not especially good news, for 
the public generally isn’t patronizing 
the press all that well. Indeed, nearly 
four out ten adults not read daily 
newspaper. Still, minority groups are 
not the source the nation’s newspa- 
per-readership problems. Nor are they 
likely the salvation. 

African-Americans are the country’s 
largest minority group, comprising 
roughly one-ninth the nation’s popu- 
lation. They also comprise 12.9 million 
the 114.6 million adults who read 
daily papers. Here the breakdown 
race the adult population and daily 
newspaper readership: 


Distribution Adult Population Race: 
White: 85.48% 11.36% 


Distribution Adult Daily Newspaper 
Readers Race: 


White 86.35% 11.25% 


Source: Simmons Study Media Markets, 1993 


The contribution African-Ameri- 
cans readership numbers, other 
words, virtually identical their 
presence the population. 

The readership patterns Asian- 
Americans and other minority groups 
are similar. The one ethnic group that 
lags bit are Hispanics, who make 
7.97 percent the adult population but 
5.59 percent readers, difference 
possibly due language obstacles. 


asset.... Indeed, social-conscience issues, Given the relatively small numbers 


Hispanics (except few markets), 
targeting this audience couldn’t produce 
Nirvana for newspapers even assum- 
ing that the tactic worked. 

Interestingly, the whole strategy 
catering particular racial ethnic 
groups was debunked 1986 ASNE 
report called “Minorities and Newspa- 
pers,” summary readership research 
compiled Virginia Dodge Fielder, 
director research for Knight-Ridder, 
and professor Leonard Tipton the 
University Florida. “Perhaps the 
main conclusion this review,” the 
authors wrote, “is that newspaper edi- 
tors should not let myths about minority 
disinterest newspapers lead them 
the wrong direction.” 

Several researchers were cited the 
report. Thus, for example, Michael and 
Judee Burgoon, communications 
professors the University Arizona 
Tucson, noted: not the case that 
local newspapers have major image and 
dissatisfaction problems with minori- 
ties.... Minorities are actually more sat- 
isfied with local newspapers than are 
members the majority communi- 
ties.... Minorities are interested hard 
news and fact exceed whites their 
interest variety news items.... 
Simply stated, socio-economic status 
much more important determinant 
newspaper readership than race eth- 
nic origin.” 

Ron Browne, former director 
research The Washington Post, simi- 
larly noted: “Race predictor 
newspaper involvement only insofar 
serves indicator economic and 
educational status. will increasingly 
fail serve our future needs target- 
ing tool for circulation development.” 

The gospel journalistic circles 
nonetheless that big projected 
increases minority numbers require 
coverage geared minorities attract 
them readers. The statistic cited most 
often prove the point that between 
the years 2000 and 2010 minorities will 
account for percent new U.S. pop- 
ulation growth. True enough, but the 
year 2010 non-minorities will still com- 
prise nearly percent the popula- 
tion. the declining presence news- 
reversed, the press will have face 
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the barriers read- 
ing that apply groups. ASNE’s 
executive director, Lee Stinnett, pointed 
out summarizing the 1986 report: 
“Lack education and poverty, not 
race, are the big obstacles newspaper 
reading. Daily newspapers have big 
stake the improvement schools and 


Like the missile gap 
the 1960s, the 
minority readership 
gap nonexistent 


the eradication poverty.” 

Instead summoning editors and 
publishers battle these issues, the 
newspaper industry’s most recent 
report, “Cornerstone for Growth: How 
Minorities Are Vital the Future 
Newspapers,” ignores the need for 
such strategy even the report 
acknowledges that readership func- 
tion education and income rather 
than race. And, while one breath the 
report, task force that spoke for 
forty-one press groups, describes 
“myth” that minorities not read 
newspapers, the next emphasizes 
that becoming “more sensitive the 
needs minority groups” holds the 
key readership. 

Newspaper executives seem have 
failed learn from their own research 
reports. result, instead attacking 
the twin underlying causes nonread- 
ership low income and bad schools 
they have chosen campaign for 
minority-friendlier newspapers. 
Certainly, diverse newsrooms and 
improved coverage minority commu- 
nities are overdue. Sensitive and 
informed coverage all segments 
society the interests all readers. 
But much the talk directed editors 
nowadays sounds like this: you want 
win minority readers and you’d 
better pitch them minority-oriented 
content. 

That’s not only condescending; per- 
petuates myths, and sells minorities 
short. 


School provides full-tuition grants fellows who return journalism after 


YALE LAW 
Knight Fellowships Law for Journalists 


often describe year study Yale Law School-as one the most 
—Jan Hoffman, The New York Times 


Yale Law School offers journalists the chance step back from the press 
deadlines and learn about the depth. superb faculty, small classes, 
and challenging and supportive student community make the school in- 
vigorating place study legal theory and policy issues well day-to-day 
procedure. Fellows follow the first-year law curriculum, taking basic required 
courses the fall term and electives the spring. Upon successful completion 
the program, fellows receive the degree Master Studies Law. 

The five fellowships include stipends $22,500 toward living 


expenses, under grant from the Knight Foundation. addition, Yale Law 


completing the program. 
Applications for are due January 17, 1994. For further informa- 
tion, please write Fellowships Law for Journalists, Yale Law School, P.O. 


Box 208215, New Haven, Connecticut 06520-8215. 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS CHOICE 
a 
ore than 12,000 organizations 
deliver their news 2,100 
news media around the country and 


ever-increasing number around 
the globe. 


Service 


Business Wire the only interna- 
tional media relations wire service with 
office that’s fully staffed 24-hours, 
every day the business week and 
hours Saturday and Sunday, 
enabling deliver news the 
media when happens. 


Diversity Services Deliver 
All Aspects News 


Business Wire the wire choice 
for business and financial news. And 
our special markets circuits include 
SportsWire, 
AutomotiveWire, HealthWire, LegalWire 
and African-American, Hispanic and 
media circuits. 


| 


For more information, call 


800/221-2462 800/227-0845. 


Your CONTACT WitH THE CHANGING WorLp! 
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THE LAVV 


FAIR USE 


STEVEN PRESSMAN 


You’re work investigative 
magazine article. maybe critical 
and unauthorized book about contro- 
versial subject. the course your 
research you uncover private memos, 
letters, and other personal materials that 
provide insight into your subject. When 
you sit down write you quote liberal- 
from these materials add drama 
and credibility the story. 

But don’t surprised the next call 
you get comes from lawyer warning 
you about potentially lethal lawsuit 
alleging copyright infringement. 
result some ominous federal court 
decisions recent years, journalists and 
their publishers now operate consid- 
erable risk when quoting without per- 
mission more than few isolated words 
from such private documents. 

For years, federal copyright law has 
recognized “fair use” doctrine that 
permits journalists and other writers 
quote passages from previously pub- 
lished works. For example, reviewers 
regularly quote from author’s book. 
But courts have all but emasculated the 
fair use doctrine when comes 
journalist’s right quote from previ- 
ously unpublished materials, such 
private memos and letters, without prior 
permission from the author. 

own discovery this disturbing 
development occurred during the course 
researching book about Werner 


Steven Pressman has been newspaper and 
magazine journalist Los Angeles, 
Washington, D.C., and San Francisco, where 
currently lives. His book Outrageous 
Betrayal: The Dark Journey Werner 
Erhard from est Exile was published 
September. 


Erhard, former Philadelphia car sales- 
man who shot fame the 1970s 
the founder est. had gathered reams 
written materials some pri- 
vate and confidential that were help- 
ful drawing comprehensive portrait 
subject. However, publisher’s 
legal counsel insisted making scores 
changes the book order 
reduce, not eliminate, the possibility 
successful suit for copyright 
infringement. 

Unfortunately, understood all too 
well the practical concerns involved 
the legal review manuscript. 
libel cases, plaintiffs are entitled 
monetary damages after proving they 
have been defamed false published 
material. However, plaintiffs copy- 
right cases can seek injunctions pre- 
vent the material from being published 
all. Naturally, publishers, lawyers, 
and writers cringe the threat such 
legal action. 

1987 reclusive writer J.D. Salinger 
went court successful attempt 
prevent unauthorized biography from 
including portions his private letters 
obtained the book’s author without 
Salinger’s approval. The book was 
eventually published, but only after the 
author had agreed remove the offend- 
ing quotes. 

another major copyright case two 
years later, lawyers for publishing 
entity associated with the Church 
Scientology all but succeeded con- 
vincing federal appeals court 
enjoin publication Russell Miller’s 
Barefaced Messiah, critical book 
about Scientology founder Ron 
Hubbard, because included “more 
than minimal amounts” unpublished 
Scientology works. Only technical 
glitch the filing the suit prevented 
Scientology from getting its injunction. 

Book authors and their publishers are 
not alone risking the consequences 
diligent journalism. landmark case 
from which other copyright rulings have 
flowed, the U.S. Supreme Court 1985 
ruled that The Nation magazine was 
guilty copyright infringement when 
included 300 words from about-to-be 
published memoir former President 
Gerald Ford 1979 article that 
scooped Time magazine’s authorized 
excerpt from the book. Justice William 


Brennan, stinging dissent, warned 
that the court’s handiwork threatened 
“stifle the broad dissemination ideas 
and information” fostered vigorous 
free press. 

recently November 1992, fed- 
eral judge New York ruled that 
Harper’s magazine had violated copy- 
right law publishing without permis- 
sion lengthy portion letter written 
literary editor and author Gordon 
Lish. The collective toll various court 
decisions adds “limit the 
right free expression,” media lawyer 
Martin Garbus told The New York 
Times the wake the Lish ruling. 
The courts have made clear, Garbus 
added, that copyright protection will 
come “at the expense the First 
Amendment.” 

practical level, course, will 
always difficult obtain injunc- 
tion against magazine newspaper 
because they are published quickly. 
Still, says Paul Sleven, New York 
attorney and expert copyright law, 
“You can’t dismiss the fact that, 
theoretical matter, routine action 
journalist can lead legal challenge. 
That possibility ought make 
uncomfortable.” 

1992, Congress passed law 
aimed easing the most confining 
application the fair use restrictions. 
The new legislation added one sentence 
the 1976 federal copyright statute; 
says that work’s unpublished nature 
does not, and itself, automatically 
prevent judge from applying the fair 
use doctrine. The new law apparently 
has yet tested court. 

Interestingly, one the loudest calls 
for lega! challenges the status quo has 
come from one its architects. Judge 
Jon Newman, who sits the federal 
U.S. Court Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, wrote the court’s Salinger deci- 
sion but took different tack couple 
years later law review article 
the subject. 

Newman called publishers and 
attorneys “avoid the dangers 
unwarranted self-censorship” taking 
aggressive stand cases alleging 
copyright infringement. “Publishers,” 
urged, “should willing selec- 
tive instances dig their heels and 
litigate.” 
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ESKTOP 
DEMOCRACY 


D.D. Guttenplan 


There specter haunting American 
political journalism the specter 
desktop publishing. Once upon time 
took big bucks and even more nerve 


The yle 


Democracy 


q 
[= Without Dan 
political commentator. Now, thanks 


the wonders microcomputing, merge- 
mail software, and the dial-up democra- 
computer databases, any man 
woman can follow the footsteps 
Tom Paine, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Stone, and Deborah Werksman. 

case you were wondering, was 
Deborah Werksman who, mere four 
years ago, realized that what this country 


CJR. 
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NOLOG really needed was political quarterly 


devoted Danforth Quayle. editor 
The Quayle Quarterly, Werksman 
gathered gaffes, monitored misdeeds 
(and misspellings), and chronicled 
cloudy thinking right until last 
November when, like many us, she 
awoke the sobering realization that she 
would longer have Dan Quayle 
kick around. 

do? Though appropriately 
alliterative, Gore Gazette, following 
the policy wonk who filled Dan’s 
loafers, didn’t promise much the way 
amusement. Werksman now edit- 
ing Hysteria, journal “women, 
humor, and social change.” 

Others have picked the Quarter- 
ly’s fallen mantle. While leaving the 
current vice-president more less 
untouched, these new publications 
range from the fawning (Stephano- 
pouletter: 
the George Stephanopoulos Fan Club) 
the carping (The Clinton Chronicle, 
Oklahoma-based monthly whose 
editor fulminates against such menaces 
the American way life the Unit- 
Nations “International Experts 
Will Parent Our Children” and gun 
control). 

entrant the increasingly pop- 
ular genre Clinton-bashing, The Clin- 
ton Chronicle has the disadvantage 
competing not only against more main- 
stream publications the National 
Review, The American Spectator but 
also against Slick Times, perhaps the 
only quarterly America with its own 
Willie Wants Your Wallet bumper stick- 
bound in. Offering smorgasbord 
parodies, cartoons, and mean-spirited 
reportage the Clinton presidency, 
Slick Times scabrous but sometimes 
funny. Editor and publisher Michael 
Dalton Johnson says aims make 
money, not policy, though back when 
Clinton was just aspirant the Oval 
Office Johnson did help bankroll news- 
paper attack ads with the tagline “He 
Smoked Dope. Dodged the Draft. 
Cheated his Wife.” 

far the classiest the QQ’s suc- 
cessors The Perot Periodical. Clearly 
inspired Werksman (who listed 
the masthead publishing consul- 
tant), editor Micah Sifry has actually 


managed improve the formula 


The Official Newsletter 


tion, though didn’t help his man-of- 


SLICK 
TIMES 


perhaps it’s just that Ross Perot 
more interesting than Dan Quayle. The 
debut issue made front-page news with 
Robert Fitch’s eye-opening analysis 
Perot’s portfolio. turns out that Amer- 
ica’s number one deficit hawk has 
invested heavily tax-exempt bonds, 
making his crusade ultimately suc- 
cessful turn Clinton’s $20 billion 
economic stimulus package into $500 
billion deficit-reduction package just 
tad self-serving, since the interest-rate 
consequences that policy were worth 
about $250 million Boss Ross. 

Sifry friend, and asked for 
advice tell him drop the humor 
pieces and stick printing more what 
makes the Periodical indispensable 
reading for politics junkies any 
cal persuasion: first-rate reporting 
first-rate reporters. Craig Unger’s survey 
disenchanted Perotnistas, “From 
Grass Roots Astroturf,” painted pic- 
ture very different from the endless 
newspaper profiles idealism denied: 


Many the most vocal dissidents were 
hardly the refugees from Frank Capra 


movie they’d been made out be.... Among 


the most passionate volunteers were right- 
wing extremists, racists, anti-Semites, politi- 
cal opportunists, and convicted criminals 
who were fighting for power clashes that 
transcended even the bitter turf battles one 
commonly finds grass roots politics. 


Unger shows that Perot was 
right purge his campaign organiza- 


AS 
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German Marshall Fund 
European Community 
Journalism Fellowships 


The Marshall Fund the United 
States, conjunction with the New York 
University Center for War, Peace, and the 
News Media, offering fellowships for study 
the European Community for print jour- 
nalists experienced reporting business 
and international affairs. 


The Fellowship's purpose further the 
professional knowledge and interest the 
European Community qualified joumal- 
ists. The focus European developments 
well domestic policy areas. 


Two fellows will chosen work with 
the Center for European Policy Studies 
Brussels project their design. Ex- 
penses for transportation, housing, stipend 
and small travel allowance will provided. 
The application deadline March 1994. 


For further information, please contact: 


The German Marshall Fund 
Joumalism Fellowship 
Center for War, Peace, and the News Media 
Dept. and Mass Communication 
New York University, Washington Place 
New York, New York 10003 


School Journalism seeks outstanding 
public affairs journalist, minimum ten 
years exceptional experience, head 
Kiplinger Midcareer Program Public 
Affairs Reporting. Will work with small 
group midcareer journalists inter- 
disciplinary program. Students earn mas- 
ter arts degree journalism. Teaching 
assignments include Kiplinger seminar 
and other journalism courses. 


Flexibility position and resources 
university allow continued pursuit pro- 
fessional interests and activity. Apppoint- 
ment renewable annually, maximum 
five years. Minimum two-year commit- 
ment sought. Bachelor's degree required, 
master's desired. Start Sept. 1994. 


Applications (letter, 
erences) nominations OHIO 
Sharon West, School 

Journalism, 242 18th 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
43210. (614-292-6291). 
Review begins January 
31, 1994; will continue until position 
filled. 
The Ohio State University is an Equal Opportunity / 
Affirmative Action Employer. Women and minorities, 


Vietnam-era veterans, disabled veterans and the dis- 
abled are encouraged to apply. 


UNIVERSITY 


the-people image. Elsewhere the 
Periodical’s first issue, James North 
delivers sympathetic view Perot’s 
anti-NAFTA book, Save Your Job, 
Save Our Country. taking the Texan 
seriously when more mainstream media 
are content label him loony billion- 
aire, The Perot Periodical reminds 
that there will always need (and, 
let’s hope, market) for independent 
analysis. 

Meanwhile, long the powers 
that remain male, pale, and hopeless- 
full themselves, there will also 
place for The Getting Gazette, 
journal feminist political commen- 
tary that was launched during the politi- 
cal conventions and continues appear 
“when needed like pain killer,” 
according founding editor Jane 
O’Reilly. Like The Perot Periodical, 
the Gazette features the work real 
journalists. Whether it’s the freedom 
strut their stuff front like-minded 
readers, just the hot-pink paper, 
something about the Gazette seems 
inspire its contributors, who include 
Anne Mollegen Smith, Grace Lichten- 
stein, and Susan Faludi. Away from 
their day jobs, these journalists produce 
very entertaining newsletter. 

The Hillary Clinton Quarterly, 
which welcomes “affectionate satire,” 
more fanzine than funzine. Still, the 
premier issue did offer Liza Feather- 
stone’s provocative analysis why 
rumors about Hillary Rodham Clinton’s 
sexuality have become mainstays the 
right-wing talk circuit. [In the interests 
full disclosure, should noted 
that Featherstone one CJR’s fact- 
checkers. 

Finally, for everyone out there 
medialand who’s ever wanted put 
cork commentator Rush Limbaugh 
and roll him the nearest superfund site, 
Brian Keliher does the job his Flush 
Rush Quarterly. And dirty job is: 


What the difference between Rush 
Limbaugh and the Hindenburg? 

One flaming Nazi gasbag, while 
the other just dirigible. 


Thankless, too, judging from the 
numerous death threats Keliher says 
has received from outraged dittoheads 
across the land. addition jokes, 
cartoons, and excerpts from his hate 
mail, Keliher fills every issue with 


$35.00/year (irregular) 
The Hillary Clinton Quarterly 


selection Limbaugh’s broadcast 
departures from fact, reason, com- 
mon sense. 


Quayle Quarterly’s Offspring: 


The Clinton Chronicle 
P.O. Box 10446 

Enid, 73706 
Editor: Bob McCarty 
$19.95/year (monthly) 


The Flush Rush Quarterly 
P.O. Box 270525 

San Diego, 92198 
Editor: Brian Keliher 
$13.95/year (quarterly) 


The Getting Gazette 
451 West 24th Street 
New York, 10011 
Editor: Collective 


128C North State Street 
Concord, 03301 
Editor: Frank Marafiote 
$15.00/year issues) 


Hysteria: Women, Humor, 
and Social Change 

Box 8581 Brewster Station 
Bridgeport, 06605 
Editor: Deborah Werksman 
$18.00/year issues) 


The Perot Periodical 
P.O. Box 435 
Riverdale, 10471 
Editor: Micah Sifry 
$15.00/year issues) 


Slick Times 

P.O. Box 1710 

Valley Center, 92082 
Editor: Michael Dalton Johnson 
$17/year issues) 


Stephanopouletter 

P.O. Box 9804 

Stanford, 94309 

Editors: Polly Arenberg and 
Michael Melcher 

$15/year issues) 
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THE MEDIA 


NAFTA 
DEBATE THAT 
NEVER WAS 


BYRON DORGAN 


forum journalists and NAFTA 
last month, James Glassman, regular 
contributor The Washington Post 
business page, defended his paper’s lop- 
sided coverage the recent trade 
debate. There are issues, Glassman said, 
“disservice the debate.” other 
words, NAFTA opponents like myself 
just couldn’t match his mental voltage, 
and take seriously was merely 
propagate our ignorance. 

“To me,” Glassman said, “NAFTA 
never should have been this close.” 

That admission does not surprise me. 
Nor does surprise that, for all the 
ink that flowed NAFTA, people still 
tell they have only vague notion 
what the issues really were. For months, 
and other members Congress tried 
engage real public debate over the 
economics NAFTA, and just 
couldn’t. 

Instead, the media caricatured 
NAFTA opponents and created straw 
men: Pat Buchanan the nativist and 
primitive, Ross Perot the kook, plus 
bunch Smoot-Hawley retards, labor 
dupes, and backwoods isolationists. 
(Our opposition was based solely 
“fear change and fear foreigners,” 
asserted Anthony Lewis The New 
York Times, expressing the condescen- 
sion the mainstream press.) 

the debate heated up, the media 


Byron Dorgan, Democratic senator 
from North Dakota, worked trade issues 
for ten years member the House 
Ways Means Committee. 
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reduced the familiar horse race 
how many more votes does the president 
need? and gave short shrift both 
the specifics the treaty and its anti- 
quated conceptual underpinnings. 
Throughout, the media showed great 
reverence for credentialed experts (in 
the Times, Sylvia Nasar cited economist 
Paul Samuelson’s “legendary 
and inability consider the possibili- 
that these experts were gasp! 
wrong. The phrase “economists say” 
became the end the discussion, when 
should have been the beginning. 

result, NAFTA opponents 
felt trapped Alice-in-Wonderland 
world which things reported were the 
opposite things that were. For exam- 
ple, read that were hysterical 
alarmists, while the mainstream media 
were the ones who were hyperventilat- 
ing. sent NAFTA back for more 
work, Business Week warned large 
ominous type, “the consequences for 
the world could dire.” were lec- 
tured the bracing rigors competi- 
tion reporters and columnists whose 
own jobs were safe, reason lan- 
guage and caste, from the inroads 
dollar-an-hour Mexican labor. Most 
all, kept hearing about imposing 
anti-NAFTA juggernaut, while these 
same newspapers and magazines were 
effect forming pro-NAFTA jugger- 
naut their own. 

The cheerleading became loud that 
decided count copy. From January 
on, The Washington Post devoted some 
sixty-three feet pro-NAFTA editori- 
als and columns, while the 
side got only eleven feet. other major 
papers, the ratio was about the same, 


While the major 
papers preached 
free trade for the 
economic market- 
place, they practiced 
intellectual 
protectionism the 
marketplace ideas 


even more lopsided. The news pages, 


meanwhile, were implicitly conveying 
the same message: opponents 
deserved more than the obligatory 
balancing quote. Stories The New 
York Times quoted three NAFTA sup- 
porters for every NAFTA opponent, 
according FAIR, the media-watch 
group. the Post, the tilt was more 
than four one. 

other words, while the major 
papers preached free trade for the eco- 
nomic marketplace, they practiced intel- 
lectual protectionism kind jour- 
nalistic Smoot-Hawley the mar- 
ketplace ideas. 

Meanwhile, the way the media dealt 
with NAFTA itself was grossly sim- 
plistic. Dismissing what they clearly 
considered petty details and focusing 
“the big picture,” reporters, colum- 
nists, and commentators almost uni- 
formly played NAFTA abstract 
debate over “free trade” rather than 
specific trade agreement that severe- 
flawed ways large and 
was though the media were debating 
the merits medical insurance, 
opposed the specific proposals for 
providing it. 

Most Americans never found out, for 
example, that, behind the veil “free 
trade,” NAFTA protects Mexican pro- 
ducers everything from potatoes 
beans. The U.S. agreed phase out its 
tariffs Mexican potatoes over five 
years, while Mexico will take ten years 
eliminate its own tariffs. America 
opens the door Mexican french fries 
immediately, while Mexico sets quota 
for U.S. fries less than the 1991 level 
and continues its current 15-20 percent 
tariff for ten years. 

Free trade? just great deal for 
corporate food processors who want 
move Mexico and sell back into the 
U.S.? That kind question and 
potatoes and french fries are just two 
thousands such issues rarely got 
asked. 

The media were similarly myopic 
the “big picture” itself the economic 
premises which the whole agreement 
was based. piece David 
Rosenbaum the Times September 
was typical. GOOD ECONOMICS MEET 
PROTECTIVE POLITICS was the headline, 
embracing two erroneous assumptions 
just five words. The New Yorker, 


Sidney Blumenthal quoted Mickey 
Kantor, the administration’s trade rep, 
approvingly. The only obstacle the 
agreement was dumb, benighted poli- 
tics, Kantor said. “We have won the 
intellectual argument this.” 

Just possibly they won because the 
media permitted only straw man get 
into the debate. The debate was not over 
fair and open trade. course, need 
that. Rather, the debate was 
should have been over the rules for 
such trade, and over the system gov- 
ernance enforce those rules. 
Ultimately, was should have 

een over whether NAFTA based 


the world economy that actually 
exists the relic that inhabits economic 
theory. 

“Since the time Adam Smith more 
than 200 years ago,” Rosenbaum wrote, 
“Western economists have been trained 
the principle that unrestricted trade 
the best policy.” Great. But isn’t that 
precisely the kind conventional wis- 
dom that reporters ought question- 
ing? James Fallows pointed out 
The Atlantic last month, “Western” real- 
means “Anglo-American.” Much 
the rest the world simply doesn’t fol- 
low the that 
economists Britain and America take 


Fellowship Program for Print Broadcast 
Journalists and Editors Interested Health 
Policy and Public Health 


1994, the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program will award six fellowships 
print, television, and radio journalists interested health policy and public 
health. The aim provide journalists with highly flexible range opportu- 
nities pursue individual their choice related health policy and 


public health issues. 


This program will offer annual stipend $45,000 (prorated for length 
actual fellowship). Travel for research purposes also available. Applications 
need submitted March 15, 1994. 


For more information, apply for the 1994 awards, write to: 


Penny Duckham 


Executive Director the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program 
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Kaiser Media Fellows Committee: 
Hale Champion, Kennedy School Government, Harvard University 

Paul Delaney, Chairman, Department Journalism, University Alabama 
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gospel. addition, Rosenbaum typi- 
cally didn’t ask the crucial 
question: Exactly how does the conven- 
tional Anglo-American belief apply 
world that fundamentally different 
from the one which Smith wrote? 

The modern corporation, for exam- 
ple, the dominant part our economic 
landscape, didn't even exist Adam 
Smith’s day. Back then, producers were 
rooted locality and nation, and their 
interests could hardly separated from 
the national interest. Today, contrast, 
capital “mobile,” the economists’ 
phrase. It’s sort international free 
agency, ball game which the major 
players can change sides the middle 
the game. 

this context, orthodox free trade 
becomes contest attract corporate 
producers. Rather than competing 
sell products, nations compete attract 
the corporate investment make the 
products. The result intensify 
“smokestack chasing,” the kind bid- 
ding war that has driven states offer 
massive taxpaper subsidies private 
organizations and that, the interna- 
tional level, can drag down safety and 
environmental standards. 

this sense, NAFTA was not 
much wrong half-baked. frees capi- 
tal investment, but lacks system 
governance ensure that the resulting 
trade fair and really works the ben- 
efit this nation. could have draft- 
better version that addressed this 
defect, but didn’t. 

NAFTA does create governance 
system. But it’s one that enables corpo- 
rations challenge our environmental 
and other laws “barriers trade.” 
state has law against corporate 
farming. Will that now seen 
foreign investment that cor- 
porations can strike down? Rarely did 
the media explore the implications 
the dispute process. Nor did reporters 
ask how would work practice. 
North Dakota has had sobering experi- 
ence, under the Canadian Free Trade 
Agreement which was kind pre- 
view NAFTA. 

make long story short, Canadian 
farmers flooded the American market 
with subsidized durum wheat, the kind 
used pasta. The price was low that 
they displaced about third the 
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The media did not 
ask how the IRS will 
stop corporations 
from juggling profits 
between 
subsidiaries both 
sides the border 


durum acreage state. Yet the spe- 
cial panel created under the agreement 
decided that the Canadian subsidies 
didn’t count. turned out that the U.S. 
negotiators had made secret deal 
that effect. Are there any such secret 
deals NAFTA? have any rea- 
son believe that the dispute process 
the Mexican agreement will work out 
any better? Few reporters bothered 
ask. Nor did the media explore such 
questions how the IRS, with its out- 
dated multinational tax enforcement 
methods, going stop corporations 
from juggling profits between their sub- 
sidiaries both sides the border. 

Already, some percent foreign- 
controlled corporations (and more than 
half U.S.-controlled multinationals) 
pay not penny federal income taxes, 
thanks largely such juggling. the 
IRS does not scrap its green-eyeshade- 
era methods, NAFTA will only make 
the problem worse. 

October 26, 1993, while the 
NAFTA fracas raged on, The New York 
Times ran front-page analysis the 
economics medical care that chal- 
lenged the textbook market model. The 
reporter, the same David Rosenbaum 
who didn’t question NAFTA’s gospel, 
showed why that premise just doesn’t 
work the medical industry exists 
today. That’s the kind thinking 
reporters should bring the realm 
trade. Watergate taught the media 
skeptical elected officials. Now it’s 
time for similar skepticism regarding 
credentialed economic experts. The 
media also should practice what they 
preach. they are going lecture 
the importance free and open mar- 
kets, then they should permit free and 
open debate their own marketplace 
ideas. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


THE TOBENKIN 
MEMORIAL AWARD 


For outstanding newspaper reporting about bigotry and discrimi- 
nation the United States--especially racial and religious intoler- 
ance. The Columbia University Graduate School Journalism 
seeks entries reporting published during 1993. 


All entries must postmarked later than February 15, 1994, 
and include copies of: 


letter from the editor indicating the 
scope the reporter's work 
brief biography the reporter 


best typify the reporter's work 


Paul Tobenkin, veteran reporter for The New York Herald 
Tribune who died 1959, was best known for his coverage 
racial and religious discrimination. The winner selected 
committee the Faculty and will presented the Graduate 
School Journalism May 18, 1994. 


Send entries to: 


The Paul Memorial Award 


Attn: Jonnet Abeles 
Graduate School Journalism 
Columbia University 
New York, 10027 
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UNCHANGING 
THE 
GUARD 


JAMES BOYLAN 


Edwin Diamond’s new book The 
New York Times takes where Gay 
Talese’s The Kingdom and the Power 
left off. When Talese concluded his 
chronicle February 1969, the old pub- 
lisher, Arthur Hays Sulzberger, had just 
died. The new publisher, his son, Arthur 
Ochs Sulzberger, was just emerging 


from apprenticeship. Downstairs, 
Rosenthal, managing editor all but 
title, had entered the staging area for 
assuming full control all news and 
editorial operations. The gentlemanly 
old generation Clifton Daniel, Turn- 
Catledge, James Reston had begun 
release the reins. 

Diamond, media columnist for New 
York magazine, now carries the story 
the summer 1993, through another 
dynasty the era Punch Sulzberger 
and Rosenthal and into the time 
their successors. (One notes that while 
Max Frankel, the current executive edi- 
tor, prominent player Talese, the 
current publisher, Arthur Ochs 
Sulzberger, Jr., mentioned only 
having been born, and the current man- 
aging editor, Joseph Lelyveld, does not 


appear all.) Diamond’s approach does 


James Boylan professor emeritus jour- 
nalism the University Massachusetts 
Amherst, and founding editor 


- 


not differ great deal from that 
Talese; the method detail upon detail, 
anecdote upon anecdote, individual des- 
tinies and incremental policies, satura- 
tion rather than structure. The view is, 
hermetically, from the inside 229 
West Forty-third Street. For the most 
part, the heroes are the victors 
bureaucratic struggles, the adepts 
using the bureaucrat’s deadliest 
weapon, the memorandum. 

one theme clear, that the 
dominance forecast for Rosenthal 
1969 shown Diamond have 
been attained full. hard think, 
historically speaking, another editor 
this century who placed his stamp, 
his identity, major American news- 
paper, not even his constant rival, Ben- 
jamin Bradlee The Washington 
Post. Diamond shows that Rosenthal’s 
not inconsiderable strengths jour- 
nalist particularly his tenacity and 
devotion his conception objectivity 
became strengths the Times; that 
his vision controlled evolution from 
newspaper into multi-segmented 
publication news, opinion, features, 
was the one that won 
out; that his conservatism tinged what 
appeared the paper; and that his tem- 
perament blunted all challenges his 
authority. Not least important this 
history, Rosenthal’s working papers 
were available Diamond the Times 


archives, and his perspectives dominate 
this account. 

the same time, Diamond paints 
more sophisticated picture the 
owner’s role than usually found 
journalist-oriented histories. makes 
clear that president and/or publisher 
the caliber Sulzberger did great 
deal more than keep eye the 
accounts. Here Punch Sulzberger 
shown activist, mediating 
between the news and business sides, 
making known his opinions what 
appearing the paper, and from time 
time making his power felt directly. 

Sulzberger’s most memorable inter- 
vention occurred his confrontation 
with John Uakes, editorial-page edi- 
tor and cousin from the branch the 
family that Americanized its name dur- 
ing World War the Democratic 
senatorial primary 1976, Oakes pre- 
ferred Bella Abzug; Sulzberger liked 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan. Oakes left for 
vacation believing that had negotiat- 
while was gone endorsement 
Moynihan appeared and Oakes’s rebut- 
tal was squeezed from 450 words. 
(Moynihan won.) Oakes was given the 
message that his was longer the hand 
the wheel the editorial page. Dia- 
mond’s account makes clear that the 
issue was less Moynihan than Sulzberg- 
er’s desire regain control edito- 
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rial page that had made him uncomfort- 
able. soon forced Oakes’s retirement 
before his sixty-fifth birthday and 
cleaned out Oakes’s stable editorial 
writers. The implication obvious: 
even when potent editor Rosen- 
thal Oakes may seem charge, 
the long run acting only suf- 
ferance. 

have been speaking familiarly 


these figures, they were well 
known across the nation the charac- 
ters L.A. Law. But this somber 
account will never make television 


series. Some readers may well weary 
what passes for apocalyptic struggle 
here the gestation the Home sec- 
tion the anointing new editor 
the department this that. But even 
for those who may find the story less 
than enchanting, the book worth 
study for the absolute clarity with which 
demonstrates that Big Journalism 
America primarily bureaucratic 
character. Diamond remarks aptly: 
“Many, many people oversee the output 
many, many other people.” slight 
the emphasis the public, political, 
cultural, social roles the Times might 
play the greater world that one left 
wondering whether the bureaucratic war 
games have any larger object than indi- 
vidual success and institutional survival. 
Perhaps not. 

other bureaucracies, few rules 
may down, but the rest need 
not be; that’s why works. The crises 
that Diamond chronicles not involve 
conflict with forces outside the institu- 
tion, but violations the unwritten 
rules. The turmoil over the Times’s 
identification the accuser William 
Kennedy Smith’s rape trial, with which 
Diamond opens the book, was primarily 
widely held professional understanding 
hence, staff rebellion. Similarly, 
the long story defending Jerzy Kosinski, 
Polish exile writer and friend Times 
executives, from leftist criticism was 
seen violation Rosenthal the 
bureaucracy’s rule against overt 
favoritism and politicization. 

Diamond retells the stories indi- 
vidual rebels against the Times system. 
There was Sydney Schanberg, pushed 
out for lese majesty, criticizing high- 

level policies the Times its own 


op-ed page. (Anna Quindlen committed 
almost the same crime during the 
William Kennedy Smith flap, but she 
criticized only middle-level bureau- 
crats.) There was Raymond Bonner, 
recalied disgrace from Salvador 
when the Reagan administration sought 
discredit his unwelcome reporting 
the Mozote massacre. And Richard 
Severo, who challenged the Times’s 
assumptions that owned whatever was 
its employees’ minds. There are oth- 
ers less well known, including several 
African-Americans, who somehow have 
never fitted Forty-third Street. 
From this roster, Diamond does not 
draw any firm conclusions, but the 
implication that the bureaucracy has 
uncanny nose for smelling out those 
distrusts, and vice versa. 

has almost nothing say about 
organized dissidence the Times, such 
the separate lawsuits filed women 
(in which spouse, Betsy Wade, was 
named plaintiff) and minorities the 
1970s seeking expanded promotion 
opportunities. Nor are the activities 
the newspaper’s unions, notably The 
Newspaper Guild, noted any detail, 
although this was the period when the 
Times drained the blood from its unions 
via long-term contracts and attrition and 
entered strike-free period that has now 
extended for fifteen years. the per- 
spective this account, such matters 
are more than gnats the hide 
the elephant. 

There defensible rationale for this 
emphasis, lack emphasis. Dia- 
mond shows that the Times has not 
clasped diversity opinion, much less 
dissent, its breast. observes: “The 
good Timesman, then and now, got 
along going along.” Gentlemen suc- 
ceeded under Catledge, hustlers under 
Rosenthal, stylists under Frankel: 
“Through all the changes, the values 
the top editor determined the ascendan- 
the tilt the news.” 

Although the masthead and the byline 
array the Times are now dressed 
with fetching selection women and 
minorities, Diamond’s account makes 
clear that the newspaper’s continuity 
its institutionality, coin term still 
rests those Timesmen, people 


who can trusted, the pool bureau- 
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cratic warriors. It’s shame that the 
Times cannot shown differ its 
essential character from the myriad 
other bureaucracies that run our society, 
that might more inspiring, more 
ethical, more enterprising. It’s not. It’s 
merely successful. 


GOOD 
SPORTS 


ROBERT MANNING 


Almost since American sportswriting 
began come into its own after the 
Civil War, the pages devoted what 
used considered fun and games 
have presented much the best writing 
the newspapers. Some the most 
eloquent commentators more serious 
matters trained the sports pages (for 
example, Scotty Reston and Westbrook 
Pegler, two graduates who put their tal- 
ents dramatically opposing views 
public affairs). What far less celebrat- 
the fact that the sports pages have 
always contained some the very 
worst prose print. 

Take this gem lead from 
Nashville newspaper: 


Did you ever hear the battles Gettys- 
burg, Bull Run, Waterloo? how 
Napoleon crossed the Alps mule and 
Washington crossed the Delaware piece 
floating ice? Well, all these were skir- 
mishes compared with the struggle that took 
place yesterday Athletic Park. 


This sample the early handi- 
work (1901, fact) none other than 
Grantland Rice, gentle, courteous Ten- 
nessean with gift for hyperbole and 
sentimental verse who became the most 
revered and most successful sportswriter 
America and probably, the matter 
were researched, the whole world. 

Rice, born November 1880, 
near Nashville, got his first newspaper 
job the Nashville Daily News 
$5-a-week reporter sports and gener- 
news after getting good education 


Robert Manning former editor-in-chief 
The Atlantic Monthly and author The 
Swamp Root Chronicle, memoir fifty 
years journalism. 
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Vanderbilt University. moved 
sports pages Atlanta and Cleveland, 
then into the New York big time, for 
fifty-three-year career which, wear- 
ing gray fedora and smile, and lug- 
ging his typewriter into multitude 
press boxes around the county, 
churned out the astonishing total 
million printed words. That comes 
about 3,500 words copy every day. 


Rice 1923, delivering the first 
play-by-play live broadcast 


Well before his career ended with his 
death 1954, the age seventy- 
three, had from being merely 
sportswriter combination media 
conglomerate” and public figure the 
equal Jack Dempsey, Babe Ruth, Red 
Grange, any the other celebrities 
wrote about. made more money 
than any them except Dempsey 
with his widely syndicated column, 
radio shows, short sports films, and his 
annual Collier’s All-American football 
selection and his paid appearances 
the banquet circuit. 

Yet, Charles Fountain observes 
his new book about the life and times 
Grantland Rice, the man responsible for 
the most enduring cliché American 
sport “For when the One Great Scor- 
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comes write against your name, 
marks not that you won lost 
but how you played the Game” 
dismissed today sentimental 
anachronism. worse.” Indeed, 
Robert Lipsyte, whom Fountain quotes 
(though not approvingly), once wrote: 
“By layering sports with pseudo-myth 
and fakelore, assigning brutish 
supernatural identities athletes, the 
Rice-ites dehumanized the contests and 
made objects the athletes.” Lipsyte 
surely had mind one the purplest 
leads ever visited willing public, 
written Rice high heat after Notre 
Dame beat Army 1924 New 
York’s Polo Grounds. began: 


Outlined against blue-gray October sky, 
the Four Horsemen rode again. dramatic 
lore they are known Famine, Pestilence, 
Destruction, and Death. These are only 
aliases. Their real names are Struhldreher, 
Miller, Crowley, and Layden. They formed 
the crest the South Bend cyclone before 
which another fighting Army football team 
was swept over the precipice yesterday 
afternoon 55,000 spectators peered down 
the bewildering panorama spread the 
green plain below. 


JOURNALISM AWARDS 
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Murray once began story the Indy 
500, start your coffins.” 


Fountain offers judgment Rice’s 
impact quite contradictory Lipsyte’s: 
“He was [sportswriting’s] pre-eminent 
voice the decades when sport was 
coming the fore American society, 

atime when the newspaper reader 


Announcing the Seve 


the sportswriter was central the 
game the athletes themselves. Rice 
found nobility and gentility sport and 
chronicled noble and gentle lan- 
guage.” 

The public loved it. But were Rice 
writing today, Fountain believes, “his 
florid style and unfailingly upbeat 
assessment all that witnessed 
would doom him deserved obscurity 
some weekly newspaper buried deep 
the bowels the Heartland.” this 
true? For upbeat assessments and hero 
worship this more cynical age, per- 
haps. But for florid style? Hardly. He’d 
hard pressed surpass the excesses 
committed discouragingly large 
number today’s daily sports pages. 
(Have you heard about the fellow who 
rushed see The Color Purple because 
thought was movie about 
sportswriters?) 

Rice, though, thoroughly dominated 
his time. The “Golden Age” sport 
the twenties was also golden age 
sportswriters, with Rice leading pack 
that included Damon Runyon, Ring 
Lardner, Paul Gallico, and Bill McGee- 
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han. fact, that age might not have 
seemed golden such writers had 
not been around celebrate Jack 
Dempsey The Manassa Mauler, Red 
Grange The Galloping Ghost, 
Babe Ruth The Sultan Swat, not 
mention the Four Horsemen. you 
extend the time span into later decades, 
you certainly need add the likes 
Red Smith sort protégé Rice), 
John Kieran, Frank Graham, Joe 
Palmer, Jimmy Cannon, well such 
creative sports editors Stanley Wood- 
ward the New York Herald Tribune 
and Arch Ward the Chicago Tribune. 
Don’t waste time trying assemble 
roster such luminous talent the 
1990s. The name only one today’s 
newspaper sportswriters really marshals 
broad consensus, and Jim Murray 
hanging his equipment. 

When Red Smith died, Murray’s 
columns the Los Angeles Times 
moved him onto most lists the 
newly reigning best the trade, win- 
ner not only Pulitzer Prize but 
record fourteen Sportswriter the 
Year titles. 

Murray grew Hartford, Con- 
necticut, Depression child who got his 
early education from parochial school 
nuns and batch rascally, sports-lov- 
ing uncles. went college (he 
doesn’t bother tell where) and got 
his first newspaper job the Los Ange- 
les Examiner January 1944 when, 
“the greenest greenhorns,” was 
interviewed city editor James 
Richardson. Upon realizing that Murray 
knew absolutely nothing about the city, 
angrily threw down his pencil and 
shouted, “Well, can you write?” 

can write like 

got the job, went Time, 
working mainly reporter its Los 
Angeles bureau, and got into sportswrit- 
ing when drafted for the founding staff 
Henry Luce’s new magazine, Sports 
Illustrated. From there switched 
the Los Angeles Times, where has 
been confirming ever since the words 
spoke editor Richardson. 

“People read amused, shocked, 
titillated, angered,” Murray writes. 
“But you can amuse shock make 
them indignant enough, you can slip 
lots information into your message. 


Sort like putting castor oil orange 
juice.” There much more orange juice 
than castor oil the Murray autobiog- 
raphy. That not complaint. He’s 
amusing, provocative, and often pun- 
gent his characterization given 
sport people who perform it. Boxing 
moribund sport...whose symbol 
the brain-wave machine and the physi- 
cian ringside.” Golf became his 
favorite sport watch well play, 
but says that “if they taught sex the 
way they teach golf, the race would 
have died out long ago.” once began 
story the Indianapolis 500 with: 
“Gentlemen, start your coffins.” 

Reading the sports pages isn’t 
much fun anymore, and writing for 
them may not be, either. One reason 
surely that the degeneration sports 
into big business has drained out much 
the romance; it’s longer “how you 
played the Game” (if ever truly was) 
but how much you win how 
escape the reserve clause how 
cheat the NAAC rules. Another, 
course, that after radio began steal 
the immediacy from the print men the 
twenties, along came television with its 
fifty-yard-line, right-behind-the-catcher 
seats, its instant replay, and John Mad- 
den sketching out the “what’s behind it” 
right there the screen. 

And when the sets are turned off 
several million potential second- 
guessers lie wait for next day’s 
paper. What’s left for the writer tell 
them without heavy straining and wild 
gesticulating? 

Those who fill the sports columns 
these days deserve credit for being less 
gullible and more inquisitive. Most 
the old-timers, including Grantland 
Rice, knew that something was rotten 
Chicago when the 1919 World Series 
was getting underway but none them 
wrote anything; today’s reporters would 
have blown the whistle before the Black 
Sox scandal happened. Still, the overall 
situation calls for sympathy. Writing 
sports for the daily papers now 
much tougher and less joyous job. 
really got keep your eye 
the old spheroid, run fancy the 
greensward (excuse artificial 
turf), easy the sauce, and, above 
all, eschew those dangerous steroids, 
whatever they are, that bloat the prose. 


SHORT TAKES 


BASKET CASES 


During minute interviewer 
[for Penthouse magazine], Orson 
Welles taught very humiliating 
but useful lesson: your homework. 
been sent get interview with 
Welles, first big assignment. did 
been film buff but read everything 
could find about him, and worked for 
long time writing him really 
impressive letter that began, “Dear Mr. 
Wells...” 

sent back scathing answer 
request for interview, saying, 
“Why would give interview 
someone who can’t even spell name 
right?” had done all that homework 
and spelled his name wrong. never 
made that mistake again ever. And 
I’ve become tough Orson Welles. 
When job applicants send résumés 
addressed Mr. Don Steele which 
they do, all the time invariably 
throw their letters the wastebasket. 
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The world the media had common with that the arts highly developed sense 
its own importance the life the nation. But whereas the arts lobby was con- 
stantly urging government more, the broadcasters were pressing less. 
Broadcasting was one number areas the professions such teaching, 
medicine, and the law were others which special pleading powerful interest 
groups was disguised high-minded commitment some greater good. anyone 
who queried, did, whether license fee with nonpayment subject criminal 
sanctions was the best way pay for the BBC, was likely pilloried best 
philistine and worst undermining its “constitutional independence.” Criticism 
the broadcasters’ decisions show material which outraged the sense public 
decency played into the hands terrorists and criminals was always likely 
met with accusations censorship. Attempts break the powerful duopoly which 
the BBC and ITV had achieved which encouraged restrictive practices, increased 
costs, and kept out talent were decried threatening the “quality broadcast- 

The notion “public service broadcasting” was the what the broadcast- 
ing oligopolists claimed defending.... The practice was very different. BBC and 
ITV ran programmes that were increasingly indistinguishable from commercial pro- 
gramming market systems soap operas, sport, game shows, and made-for-TV 
films. use Benthamite language, the public broadcasters were claiming the rights 
poetry but providing with pushpin. Good fun perhaps. But did our civilization 
really depend it? 
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USED PEOPLE 


About journalism, could see now what 
had done me, and many 
friends and colleagues. much vio- 
lence take daily fare, much 
other people’s pain, and nowhere put 
couple minutes film. wonder 
knew more than two three journal- 
ists still their first marriage, and 
many who were semi-alcoholic, bit- 
ter and cynical, just weird. 
WHORES 


are peculiarly unchoosy whores. 
let ourselves used 

anyone, deliver any message, 
lie, boast, threat; 

inspiring wallow 

the gutter you choose. 

And all, feel ourselves 
untouched, above the fray. 
Objectivity our defense; 

isn’t who say and 

these things, it’s you. 

Between us, folks, course 

that’s largely nonsense. 

have many, maybe more, 
opinions the world you. 

outraged, bemused, 

angered the things see, 
and subtle ways 

let you know our views. 

The best that can 

try keep remembering 

able only produce reflections, 
not reality. And even those reflect, 
much anything, ourselves. 
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Anderson and daughter, Sulome, 1991 
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short answer? Health care costs drive premium increases. 


But the issue much more complex and involves both the 
cost medical services and the frequency use subscribers. 
Premiums up... 


when hospital rates 

when physician fees rise 

when more patients use medical 
services use them more often 

when there proliferation expensive 
high tech medical equipment 

when physicians practice defensive medicine 
for fear malpractice suits 

when the price rises for any health care service 


Those are the problems, what about the solutions? 


have some ideas that are based proven methods, not 
theoretical models. They're all clearly presented our free 
booklet "Building the Pyramid for 

Long-Lasting Health Care Reform." 


Write for your free copy now. 
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Yeltsin runs campaign 


the diva. 
The New York Times 11/08/93 


Minister buried horse-drawn hearse 


Erroneous information was inadver- 
1/7/93 tently inserted into the biographical 


Voter fears alert politicians 


summary accompanying story Peter 
Keefe Tuesday’s Democrat and 


he (Idaho Falls) Post Register 10 
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Want ‘real battle’? Gunfire schools 


New efforts made treat 
chronicle fatigue syndrome 


Chronicle 


Correction 


the Oct. letter from Daniel 

Sheldon, line the first paragraph 

should have read “FDR precipitated 

the ‘Cold War’ ceding Eastern Eu- 

Steve Helber, rope the Russians Yalta.” 


LORENA BOBBITT Gazette 10/21/93 


CJR will pay $25 for items published The Lower case. Please send only 
original clippings suitable for reproduction, together with name and date publication. 
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